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OUR HONOR ROLL 


Through the cooperation of our subscribers, we 
are enabled to discover the names of those who 
have been subscribing to America from 1909 fill 
the present. among the recent responses, 
we 4 delighted to place the following on our 
record: 


“You have been asking for information con- 
cerning original subscribers and | wish to 
state that | believe Rev. John P. Durham and 
his brother James Durham both of Fort 
Wayne were original subscribers. Rev. John 
Durham is now dead and his brother is in 
California. | don't know where they were 
residing when they started receiving America. 
1 have an original or first copy of America 
that | obtained from Rev. John Durham to- 

r with a large number of later copies." 
Pasi C. Schrantz Fort Wayne, Ind. 


“In compliance wtih your request for the 
names of original subscribers to your wonder- 
ful ation, America, please inscribe 
mine. Not only have | read America from 
the beginning but have the complete sixty- 
eight volumes in bound form. At the present 
time 1 am sending America to four other 
persons, and desire to add the name of 
rrr with my compliments." 

Rev. H. F. Hillenmeyer Fort Thomas, Ky. 


May we ask the further cooperation of our 
readers in helping us to reconstruct our past. 
Send any pertinent information to our Business 
Office, Grand Central Terminal Building, 70 East 
45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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§ WHAT IS AMERICA? 
WHY SHOULD CATHOLICS READ AMERICA? 


A brief red, white and blue statement has just 
been printed, and we would like to send copies 
to all who are trying to interest their friends in 
the value and the necessity of reading AMERICA. 
Drop a card telling us how many copies you 
would wish. Address The America Press, 70 East 
45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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WITH SCHOOLS SOON OPENING 


Despite the increase of production costs, we are 
still enabled to offer special rates for bulk 
copies of America for use in Colleges and High 
Schools. The number of such copies at reduced 
rates is limited. Hence, in these days of short- 
tages, it is wise to be prompt. An explanatory 
folder about America in the Schools will be sent 
on request. Address as above. 
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WHO'S WHO 


Don Lutcat Sturzo can now say “I told you so”’—but 
regretfully. As a leader in the movement for Christian 
social action in Italy after the last war, he fought the 
advent of Fascism when most of the world was hailing 
Mussolini; he warned all nations against weaknesses 
which sowed the seeds of future wars. Now, in the first 
test of direction for the coming peace—the rights of the 
Baltic States—he again warns against compromise with 
right... . WiLu1am J. SmitH, who told the unions how 
to win friends and influence public opinion, in last week’s 
issue, now follows up by taking reactionary employers 
apart. Father Smith is Director of the Crown Heights 
School of Catholic Workmen in Brooklyn, and has a 
fine record of successful employer-employe arbitration 
to his credit... . H. G. QuariItcH WALES, British explorer, 
was former adviser to the British General Staff in India 
and Malaya. His book, Years of Blindness, was published 
by the Crowell Company last Spring. .. . Mary JuNE 
McCue presents the results of an exhaustive study of 
the world food situation—present and postwar—with 
special reference to the part that must be played by 
American Catholic women in feeding a hungry world. 
Miss McCue is a senior at Marygrove College, Detroit, 
and has written for several historical and classical bul- 
letins. . . . HENRY SOMERVILLE, who supplements his 
earlier article on the Catholic Labor College at Oxford 
with an account of the Catholic Labor College in Bel- 
gium, is connected with the Canadian Register, Toronto. 
JOSEPHINE NIcoLLs HuGHes obtained her Ph.D. from 
Brown University; was employed in the Sterling Library 
at Yale. She has been on the book reviewing staff of 
America and of the New Haven Journal Courier. Her 
critique of T. S. Eliot’s latest work points out the Chris- 
tian thought running through it. This, she feels, has 
been almost entirely missed by American critics. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











The Quebec Conference. Spiendid and impressive 
is the setting of the conference between President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and Anthony 
Eden, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, at Quebec. The 
presence of the roster of supreme Anglo-American 
military and political leaders, accompanied by a 
thousand staff experts, adds to the atmosphere of 
vast importance, political as well as military, of 
these deliberations. But the importance is not in 
appearance alone. The future peace is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, being written at Quebec. Politi- 
cal decisions are part and parcel of military deci- 
sions. The terms of surrender for the Axis Powers 
are but a prelude to the unrolling of the entire 
Allied governmental policy in our relations with 
the conquered and occupied countries. From this 
peace-writing and this policy-creating, Soviet Rus- 
sia is dramatically absent. Through all the web of 
discussions runs one important issue. The earlier, 
the more specific the Allied declaration for a com- 
pletely effective adherence to an _ international 
order, governed by reason and law, not by mere 
material force, the greater will be the respect enter- 
tained for such policy by the conference’s absent 
partner. We may not be able to satisfy all Russia’s 
queries, but we can choose our own basis of inter- 
national action, and state exactly where we stand. 
In this matter, religion has a voice, and the more 
clearly religion is heard now, the more attention 
it will later command. 


Big Stick. Under heavy pressure from the War 
Labor Board, the President, in an Executive Order 
dated August 18, determined penalties for workers 
and unions refusing to comply with WLB rulings. 
Disobedient individuals are to be punished by hav- 
ing their draft deferments modified or canceled, 
or by forfeiting employment privileges. Recalcitrant 
unions, whose non-compliance with WLB directives 
forces the Government to seize a plant, will be 
denied check-off dues until such time as they 
promise to be good. While the Executive Order 
provides also for sanctions against non-cooperative 
employers, there can be no doubt that the Presi- 
dent’s action was aimed principally at labor. Here- 
tofore, WLB could force industry to comply with 
its orders by invoking the threat of Government 
seizure but, vis-a-vis a recalcitrant union, it was 
powerless. WLB Chairman William H. Davis is re- 
ported to have refused to take further action 
against employers until the President implemented 
the Board’s authority to deal with labor. As a mat- 
ter of record, since John L. Lewis’ refusal to sign 
a contract with the coal-mine operators, WLB has 
not moved a finger to force a single employer into 
line. The President’s action gives WLB the big stick 
it wanted. Whether it is the right stick is not en- 


tirely clear. 


Rank-and-File Revolts. Many current strikes result 
from the exasperation of workers with the dilatory 
methods of WLB. There are a number of cases 
where workers have had to wait five and six months 
before WLB got around to rendering a decision on 
their dispute. In some instances, that decision was 
given only after the workers called a strike to 
dramatize their case and prod Government of- 
ficials into action. These strikes are organized 
against the wishes of local and international union 
officials, and called, generally for a short period, in 
spite of their opposition. Under the terms of the 
President’s Executive Order, the men in such cases 
are to be punished individually, in the ways enu- 
merated above; and the union, if the Government 
has to seize the plant, is spanked by withholding 
check-off dues. The danger here is that union lead- 
ership, already weakened, will break down com- 
pletely. For their efforts to restrain the rank and 
file, union leaders are deprived of a helpful means 
of keeping order in their jurisdictions and main- 
taining the strength of their organizations. In 
strikes of this nature, the remedy lies not in swing- 
ing a big stick, but in acting on industrial disputes 
with all the speed possible. In cases, however, where 
union leaders are at fault, as in the recent strikes 
in the bituminous coal industry, WLB’s new author- 
ity can be used to good advantage. The pity is, as 
Mr. Roosevelt seemed to suggest, that it was nec- 
essary to take this drastic step when only seven 
out of 1,000 industrial disputes to date have had 
to be referred to him because of non-compliance on 
the part of either workers or employers. But this 
is war, and no one questions the right and duty of 
Government to furnish itself with full authority 
to deal with those who forget that fact. 


Return of Congress. With the summer recess almost 
over, Congressmen were making plans last week 
to return to Washington. They are coming back to 
one of the most exacting legislative schedules ever 
to challenge the wisdom of an American Congress. 
Right from the start they will have to consider 
the unwelcome necessity of levying stiffer taxes on 
their constituents. They will have to take up again 
the unfinished business of subsidies and price con- 
trol. It is hardly conceivable that they will be able 
to evade assuming some stand on America’s atti- 
tude toward the postwar world. Then there is the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill to broaden the basis of 
the Social Security Act, together with a host of 
suggestions for demobilization and the transition 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy. Anti- 
poll-tax legislation, with all its explosive possibili- 
ties, cannot be sidetracked much longer. And every 
minute of the time the thought of the approaching 
Presidential-election year will complicate proceed- 
ings and make objective deliberation difficult. The 
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next few months are going to test the soundness of 
our political system as it has seldom been tested 
before. We shall soon see whether our Federal 
lawmakers can rise above sectional and group in- 
terests and legislate for the common good of the 
nation—and of the world. 


Leadership in Italy. Our victories in Italy offer us 
an opportunity to prove that America possesses 
prudence and patience as well as push. We must 
not expect a new leadership, sane, progressive, 
thoroughly Italian, fully organized, to spring in one 
night from the ruins of Fascism. A long-lasting 
Fascist regime kills responsibility and smothers the 
delicate growth of leadership. Under such a regime 
a patriotic citizen has no choice but to live his 
life within the framework of the regime. He can 
steel his mind against its maxims. He can in a 
quiet way spread contrary ideas, but his training, 
his development, his social and political interests, 
his work, his family life and community life must 
be carried on under the prevailing form of govern- 
ment. He could, of course, go into exile, but then 
he loses contact with his country and his country- 
men. Even could he help them in time of upheaval, 
he will not be acceptable to the millions who can 
ask him where he has been during the days of their 
Calvary. He could, too, shout his hatred from the 
housetops, but he knows well that little construc- 
tive work is carried on from a prison cell or a 
padded cell. He could join an outside-directed, un- 
derground movement, but would be dependent upon 
the particular ideology by which such a movement 
is directed. So he waits and he plans and he prays 
and he suffers and he hopes. Unfortunately, when 
the crisis comes, his gift of leadership is not quite 
ripe, but it will blossom quickly under the touch 
of his country’s need. There is an abundance of 
such sane, undeveloped leadership in Italy today. 
The people, the real common people of Italy, know 
where it is. The new leadership of Italy will not 
emerge from the cellars and the underground. Still 
less will it come in planes and ships bearing the 
‘ professional exile with his axe to grind. It will come 
from Italy and the Italians, if we have the pa- 
tience to wait for it, the prudence to seek it and 
prepare the place for it. 


Eddie Rickenbacker on Russia. We are frankly a 
little puzzled by Captain Eddie Rickenbacker’s 
latest pronouncements on the U.S.S.R. No one- 
hundred-per-cent American, we have repeatedly 
been informed, can possibly admit there has been 
any real change in Russia. Surely the Soviets are 
fully as Communistic as ever. One of our cor- 
respondents, fearful lest we suspect any such 
change, urges our “careful consideration” of the 
doubts expressed by Westbrook Pegler as to the 
dissolution of the Comintern. Captain Rickenback- 
er, however, has established a quite resonant repu- 
tation for his untarnished Americanism. It is rather 
perplexing, therefore, that the heroic Captain is 
quoted to the effect that Russia for the last several 
years “has been moving to the right,” to capitalism. 
Captain Rickenbacker, as reported in his August 
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17 interview, “was quite certain that Stalin’s dis- 
solution of the Communist International was sin- 
cere and permanent, saying that ‘anyone who knows 
his history knows that Stalin has been opposed to 
world revolution.’ ’’ He was particularly impressed 
by Russia’s “iron discipline in industrial plants,” 
and the fact that “they have no absentee problem in 
Russia.” “Bolshevism is not what we have been led 
to believe by Communistic enthusiasts in this coun- 
try. They have been constantly turning to the right. 
. . » Nowhere in the world have I witnessed such 
respect for progressive rank in the army as I have 
witnessed in Russia.” “Let us keep an open mind,” 
pleads Captain Rickenbacker. This is excellent ad- 
vice, and we hope to keep our minds wide open. 
Though we are still somewhat perplexed, we now 
have some inkling why Captain Rickenbacker has 
expressed such apparent distaste for a free and 
democratic labor movement in this country. 


Dorsey vs. Bridges. New Orleans citizens rallied 
gallantly to the defense of William Dorsey, Negro 
union head ousted by Harry Bridges, reports the 
Labor Leader, organ of the New York Chapter 
of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists. 
Charged with financial irregularities while head 
of Local 207, International Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Dorsey and fellow officials 
were ousted by a “trial committee.” The commit- 
tee’s action was voided by Judge Viosca of the 
District Civil Court. The Labor Leader hints that 
Bridges may have to face a charge of libel. Dorsey 
had been known for his fearless opposition to Com- 
munist tactics within the Local, and is reported to 
have defeated a move to pay from union funds for 
a subscription to the Daily Worker for each mem- 
ber of the Local. The citizens of New Orleans are 
to be congratulated for their cooperation in the 
fight to obtain justice for Dorsey, and for the ex- 
ample they have given the country in encouraging 
the best type of labor leadership. 


Detroit Fact-Finding Committee. It is open to ques- 
tion how much light is shed upon the Detroit race 
riots of June 20 and 21 by the report of Governor 
Harry F. Kelly’s fact-finding committee, and the 
official statement by State Prosecutor William E. 
Dowling. The committee blames the outbreak of 
violence on racial tension “which was inflamed as 
a result of several disconnected incidents provoked 
by a group of Negroes, particularly the spreading 
of a false rumor by a Negro that whites had killed 
a colored woman and her child at Belle Isle,” popu- 
lar amusement resort. While the report and state- 
ment answer a number of questions, they leave 
many other pertinent questions as yet unanswered. 
Particularly subject to query is the part that the 
police themselves played in the occurrence. In view 
of the very widespread impression of evidences of 
racial bias on their part, a more thorough prob- 
ing would seem in order. The Negro organization, 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, is accused of activities instigating 
disorder. Yet its local branch counts some of De- 
troit’s leading citizens, of both races, among its 




















members, and it is difficult to see how they would 
consent to activities of that type. The committee’s 


tempt to shift the blame to the minority-group 
side of. the fence, to enable the matter to be laid 
at rest. A grand-jury investigation would seem 
definitely to be in order. 


Total Warfare. Strange how quickly shocking things 
become casual things. There was horror aplenty 
over the early bombings of the war, fierce denun- 
ciations of the barbarity that could kill unarmed 
thousands, drive thousands more into flight from 
home and town and city. Today we casually an- 
nounce similar bombings with destruction of entire 
cities, thousands slaughtered, millions on the road. 
It is just a part of war and we shrug it off. The first 
bombing of Rome startled the world, evoked reams 
of comment pro and con. The second bombing was 
still headline news. Future bombings, should they 
come, will be but casual things. Early in this war 
Paris declared itself an open city and Paris was by- 
passed by the invading army, by-passed unbombed 
and unshelled. Manila was declared an open city 
and fierce indignation flooded our press when some 
few Japanese bombs fell on the city after the dec- 
laration. Today Rome would declare itself an open 
city. Whether or not the declaration is sincere, 
whether or not the conditions stipulated by inter- 
national law are being fulfilled is a question to be 
answered sincerely by those who know. But what 
of the cynical remark of one of our most highly 
respected columnists that in a total war there can 
be no such thing as an open city? It would be a 
terrible thing if we were to become a shock-proof 
people. Still more terrible were we to adopt the 
attitude that this is a total war and in total war- 


fare everything goes. 


All This Health and Vigor. The birth-control advo- 
cates are ready with a new twist, in their periodic 
attempt to prove that the extinction of the human 
race will make humanity healthy, wealthy and 
wise. This time Dr. Logan Clendening’s widely syn- 
dicated medical column quotes “World Index of 
Health and Vigor,” prepared by Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington of Yale University. New Zealand is 
listed first in the index with a “health and vigor 
mark” of 100; followed by the Netherlands, 98; 
Australia, 98; Norway, 97; Sweden, 96; and end- 
ing with India, 45. The “birth-control” nations, ob- 
viously are on top. Very much to the point, the 
press bulletin of the Central Verein inquires: “Is 
it merely a coincidence that the leading countries 
without exception are the nations doing the least to 
preserve their leadership by insuring their con- 
tinuance? For example, New Zealand may be listed 
at 100, but it is rapidly approaching extinction.” 
Countries now of a “size where all can be fed,” 
may soon be “huge, practically empty countries.” 
Careful analysis shows that the conclusion is exact- 
ly the opposite of that sought for by the birth-con- 
trollers, that “health and vigor are only temporary 
in dying countries.” Birth control has placed a seal 
of decline upon the nations of the western world. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


MESSAGES to friends and relatives in enemy-occu- 
pied territories may be sent through the Vatican 
Service, in much the same manner as through the 
International Red Cross. Message-slips for the 
twenty-five-word communications may be obtained 
through the Apostolic Delegation at Washington, 
D. C. 

> Interest of the Church in war-relief activities, 
both now and for the period of reconstruction, is 
high-lighted again by the appointment of the Very 
Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyle as Executive Director of 
the War Relief Services, N.C.W.C. As a leader in 
the field of Catholic social work, Msgr. O’Boyle is 
well qualified to succeed the Most Rev. Bryan J. 
McEntegart, recently consecrated Bishop of Og- 
densburg. 

> The Pope’s anxiety over the plight of the Jews is 
further revealed by an exchange of cables between 
the Vatican and the Archbishop of Mexico, the 
Most Rev. Luis M. Martinez. Urged by the Greek 
Consul in Mexico, the Archbishop begged the Holy 
Father’s “charitable intervention” on behalf of the 
Bulgarian Jews. The reply stated that the Holy 
See “has been actively concerned with the Jews of 
other nations,” and that it is also taking account 
of the Jews in Bulgaria. 

> Italian Bishops have been credited by the Vati- 
can Radio, according to a Religious News Service 
dispatch, with preventing bloodshed and violence 
at the fall of Mussolini. Cautioning that “the very 
serious situation brought about by the late govern- 
ment cannot be suddenly and radically remedied,” 
and recommending discipline and respect for order, 
the Bishops have thus far saved Italy from revolu- 
tion, thus facilitating future occupation by the 
United Nations. 

> Carrying out in practice the Pope’s solicitude for 
the welfare of all war prisoners, the Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, the Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, has visited five such 
camps in widely scattered portions of the country. 
Everywhere he was received with great pleasure, 
and with signs of gratitude for the Holy Father’s 
interest. The Apostolic Delegate expressed himself 
well satisfied with the material and spiritual care 
of the prisoners. 

> Three more Chaplains are to be added to the 
honor-roll of those who have given their lives in 
the service: the Rev. Valmore G. Savignac, of the 
Diocese of Providence, lost when the ship in which 
he was traveling to an Army post was torpedoed in 
the North Atlantic; the Rev. Neil J. Doyle, of the 
Hartford Diocese, who died of wounds received as 
he accompanied troops into action in the Pacific 
area; and the Rev. William A. Irwin, of the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia, who died in London. 

> A cable from London, reported by the Religious 
News Service, states that 1,200 German priests and 
Religious have been interned in Bavarian concen- 
tration camps, because of fomenting the strong 
anti-Nazi and anti-war movements which are grow- 
ing in that preponderantly Catholic section of Ger- 
many. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


AUGUST 17 saw the completion of the conquest 
of Sicily, by the occupation of Messina. The Sicilian 
campaign took only thirty-nine days, and has been 
most successful. 

Sicily was won primarily because the invaders 
had command of the sea. The invaders could choose 
the time and place of their landings. As this can 
be done again, it is doubtful whether a serious de- 
fense will be made of Sardinia and Corsica, which 
may well be the next objectives of the Allies. This 
situation applies to Japanese-held islands in the 
Pacific, which are falling one by one. Our enemies 
have not enough men to defend every island, do 
not know which will be attacked next, and are 
losing them one after another. 

The principle of war involved does not apply to 
an invasion of a continent. With command of the 
sea, the Allies do not have to invade Europe unless 
they want to. If they do, they can choose when and 
where. The enemy in the meantime must furnish 
men to watch all the long coast lines. 

Once it does, the bolt will be shot. The Axis can 
then bring troops overland to whatever sector is 
invaded. It may take them time to do it. But they 
have forces everywhere who are prepared to fight 
a delaying action until they are reinforced. Espe- 
cially if the weather were bad, it might be quicker 
for the land power to concentrate superior forces 
first. The Allies are supreme on the sea, and have 
an advantage as to wars on islands. The Axis may 
have an advantage as to war on a continent. 

The situation in Italy seems bad. Rome has been 
bombed again. Immediately afterwards, the Italian 
Government declared Rome an open city. Milan, 
Turin and Genoa have also been bombed. In Milan 
the damage was particularly great, and is reported 
to include the destruction of one of the wonderful 
cathedrals of the Catholic world. 

In Milan—to a less extent in Turin, and still less 
in Genoa—people have demanded peace. They ob- 
jected to declaring Rome an open city after it had 
been bombed only twice, whereas Milan has now 
been bombed twenty-four times. 

The industrial population of North Italy, espe- 
_ cially in Milan, is largely Socialist, with a strong 
Communist element. For years it has been against 
the Government, but has been held down by the 
strong arm of Mussolini. It has little sympathy 
with the rest of Italy. 

North Italy had never known the Sicilians until 
Mussolini brought excursions of them to their 
cities. It could not understand the Sicilians, who 
speak a dialect of their own. It found the Sicilians 
peculiar, and did not like them. So far, the Italian 
industrialists are the only ones crying for peace, 
because “they can’t take it.” 

Italy is not ready to accept unconditional sur- 
render. She wants to know what this means. The 
Germans are going to defend North Italy anyway, 
and the war will go on in Italy. From the Italian 
viewpoint, what is there for her if she does sur- 
render? She would like to be shown. 

CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


ON the same recent day that the papers told of 
hungry, shoeless little Arabs playing in Algiers 
streets, there was made public a survey-report 
which disclosed that while America might grow 
enough food for an extra 40,000,000 persons in 
1944 and 1945, she “cannot become the bread- 
basket of the United Nations.” 

These two stories tend to emphasize the fact that 
each new military campaign, bringing additional 
thousands of liberated people under at least tem- 
porary Allied rule, forces Americans nearer a de- 
cision they must make before long: how far will 
this country be willing to go in carrying “freedom 
from want” to the undernourished and starving in 
foreign lands? 

There are in this issue some of the old elements 
of the isolationism-versus-internationalism fight. 
Most Americans have taken food rationing with 
little complaint; there has been grumbling in some 
cities where maldistribution, rather than shortage, 
appeared at the root of butchers’ and grocers’ sup- 
ply troubles, but generally it has been accepted as 
a part of war and taken in good spirit. But if war 
ends and rationing is still continued to enable us 
to feed the starving abroad—what then? 

There has been set up in the State Department, 
under the able direction of former Governor Leh- 
man of New York, an Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations to bring food, fuel, cloth- 
ing and medical necessities to liberated areas. 
OFRRA already is operating in North Africa, 
though on a relatively small scale; it is ready to go 
into Sicily when the military commanders give the 
word. 

No one can say how many of the 150,000,000 
persons in Axis-controlled Europe outside Germany 
must be fed. OFRRA does not hope to provide all 
the food hungry millions may need, but to furnish 
supplemental allowances to bring people up to a 
daily level of 2,000 calories. To do this in destitute 
Greece has been taking about 900 calories a day 
in supplemental feeding. 

Upon the skill with which this vast problem is 
undertaken in Washington may depend important- 
ly the extent to which Americans answer the call 
of humanity’s starving millions abroad. Governor 
Lehman’s agency has the assignment to do this 
work but, as this is written, there is considerable 
perplexity over the lines of authority involved. 

The War Food Administration had made sizable 
allocations to the foreign relief agency, but later 
questioned whether reserves could be set aside 
without cutting supplies elsewhere. The Army was 
reported planning to continue civilian feeding in 
Sicily, to the exclusion of the Lehman organiza- 
tion, longer than expected. OFRRA may have to 
fight to keep from being gradually eased out of the 
picture. 

The odds are that Americans will support foreign 
relief if they are given a frank, clear picture of the 
need to respond to a call of humanity. But un- 
certainty or worse in Washington could undermine 
such acceptance. CHARLES LUCEY 




















PRINCIPLES OF FREEDOM ON TRIAL 
BY THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC 


LUIGI STURZO 











MANY amongst the Allies have not yet lost the 
fear of being compelled to accept the suppression 
of the Baltic States’ independence, nor remorse for 
having imprudently acquiesced in that suppression. 
Only the discussion has stopped, because for some 
people this is an irremediable fact, and for others 
a still immature problem. Since it seems to me 
neither irremediable nor immature, I wish to pre- 
sent my point of view, not in defense of one or of 
the other of the conflicting parties, but rather to 
look at the implications of this or that proposed 
solution. 


I 


Can Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania be said to 
have attained national and political personality? 
This question has appeared now and then in the 
press, but, four years ago, when these States en- 
joyed diplomatic representation everywhere, took 
part in the League of Nations as sovereign states 
and signed treaties with other powers, including 
Russia, the question could not be formulated. Since, 
in the present war their territories have been occu- 
pied, portions of their population (almost 80,000) 
have been willingly or unwillingly deported to Ger- 
many and Poland under the pretext that they were 
of German descent, some journalists, politicians 
and globe-trotters ask the reason for the existence 
of these states. Born of the first World War, they 
now are the cause of many headaches for the 
United Nations. 

As a matter of fact, every nation that has a 
language, culture and history of its own may re- 
main as a minority within another country or else 
may acquire its own political personality. It is not 
diplomatic acknowledgment that creates a right. 
The right is natural and, for this very reason, it is 
anterior and implicit. It becomes concrete and posi- 
tive on account of two factors: the consciousness 
and the will of the people which make that right 
valid, and the historical events which make it effec- 
tive. In this connection Ireland constitutes a typi- 
cal instance: she never lost her right to be a na- 
tional and independent state. Political events, geo- 
graphical facts, economic interests were and still 
are against her as far as the Northern counties are 
concerned. Notwithstanding, the consciousness of 
her right has remained always alive, and this is 
enough to justify her long historical struggle for 
independence. 

They say that Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania de- 


cided on reunion with Russia in July, 1940, by an 
almost unanimous plebiscite, although claiming re- 
spect for their territorial rights, for their religion 
and languages. These were the returns: Estonia 
92.5%, Latvia 97.6% and Lithuania 99.19%. But 
who can trust a plebiscite carried out during a war 
under the threat, partly realized, of an invasion, 
and the fear of starvation? The plebiscite demanded 
by the Soviet Government shows only that the 
Baltic peoples were considered sovereign, and that 
a decision reached by their free will was requested. 
Furthermore, from the point of view of interna- 
tional law, the position of the Baltic States is not 
compromised by the Russo-Germanic Treaty of 
August, 1939, because, as jurists say, it was res 
inter alios acta, which means the treaty was not 
signed by the Baltic States and has not affected 
their rights, and the plebiscite of 1940 had no legal 
value because enforced under at least moral com- 
pulsion. 

The political maturity of the Baltic peoples is 
contested. But this is not conclusive. The fact of 
existing has an historical value which may be de- 
stroyed either by one’s own will or by an enemy 
force. Why should Cuba, San Salvador, Panama, 
Liberia be independent states and not the Baltic 
States, if both have legally been and still are such 
en droit? And was not Czecho-Slovakia born at the 
same time as the Baltic States? And did not Al- 
bania become independent in 1912? When a being 
has come into this world, nobody can push it out 
except by killing it. But nations live on as long as 
there is in them the consciousness of their right to 
existence. 

I] 

We must discuss this problem in the crude terms 
of politics, to wit: Can the Baltic States enjoy per- 
fect independence while Russia needs their terri- 
tories for her safety and her outlets? This is not a 
new problem in history and in political geography. 
Germany, according to her philosophers and states- 
men, needed Denmark, Holland and Belgium. The 
United States has gone towards the Caribbean Sea, 
and there was the trend to take possession of some 
of those small republics in the name of American 
safety. Likewise, Russia tried to hold the Baltic 
States, and Catherine II put them under her “pro- 
tection” at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The examples are many but not conclusive, for 
each case has different characteristics, according 
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to the various phases of the particular history of 
the countries involved. 

Belgium, after the revolution of 1830, whereby it 
won its independence, was neutralized by a pact 
between Prussia, England and France. Only after 
eighty-four years of peace and freedom was Bel- 
gium invaded by the German Reich, which succeed- 
ed to Prussia in the duties of guarantor of neu- 
trality. 

Holland, after the Napoleonic adversities and the 
loss of Belgium, always kept herself neutral, en- 
joying for 104 years peace and freedom; only in 
1940 was she invaded by Hitler’s armies. The Baltic 
States have not had such a long existence; they 
have enjoyed twenty years of free life. We recall 
the explicit declarations of Lenin, in 1921, in favor 
of their independence and for a policy of good 
neighborliness. Then, Russia was looking for an 
entente with Germany and, a little later, during 
the International Conference at Genoa (May, 1922) 
the Treaty of Rapallo was signed by Chancellor 
Wirth and Minister Rathenau (who was shortly 
after killed by Nationalists) for Germany, and by 
Tchicherin for Russia. It is always the same story: 
so long as the two “big” neighboring Powers are 
on friendly terms, there is no danger to the inde- 
pendence of the little Baltic States; but as soon as 
jealousies, suspicions and frictions arise again be- 
tween them, the small states are solicited by both 
parties with favors and threats. 

The greatest fear for Estonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania came from Russia, not only because these 
three states had been for two centuries under Rus- 
sian rule, but also because in Russia there was 
Communism, and in those states the ruling classes 
and the churches hated Communism. Lithuania 
was the first to introduce a rightist dictatorship: 
the examples of Mussolini and of Primo de Rivera 
were still fresh in 1923, and Poland was already 
dominated by Pilsudski, who had made the coup on 
Vilna. For about twenty years, more or less, in 
those countries dictatorial forms alternated with 
parliamentary forms (we should not call them 
“democratic”. 

This has been stressed by some columnists as a 
proof of the Baltic States’ immaturity; but this 
argument proves too much; it would involve the 
whole of Europe (including France with the Vichy 
experiment) and also a great portion of Latin 
America. We do not go farther. As a matter of fact, 
the Baltic States leaned towards Germany. Hitler 
was for them a terrible temptation and a fear, too: 
to be permanently between the devil and the deep 
sea is not a fortunate situation. They relied on the 
League of Nations, whose last political action was 
in defense of Finland (a Platonic act indeed)—but 
then Finland had been the victim of Russian ag- 
gression. 

After the treaty of peace with Russia, Finland 
took sides, fighting along with Germany. She might 
lose part of her territory, might be disarmed; but 
her personality has been strengthened more and 
more, in spite of the fact that the second war put 
her on the wrong side. Should the little Baltic States 
have decided for the one side or for the other, or 
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have declared themselves neutral but ready to fight 
if invaded, like Belgium or Holland, or even like 
Switzerland, their case today would be stronger. 
The old Venetian Republic, notwithstanding ten 
centuries of glorious history, when she let Napoleon 
pass through her territory without fighting, be- 
came a prey to France, and to Austria later on. 
The same may be the future lot of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania. 


Il 


In order to safeguard the legitimate interests of 
Russia as well as the rights of the Baltic States, 
two hypotheses are discussed: the first considers 
the possibility of allowing to Russia a kind of 
sphere of influence over the states of Eastern Eu- 
rope, including the Baltic States, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary and the states of the Balkan 
Peninsula, thus materializing the Russian dream of 
Pan-Slavism with some non-Slavic populations in 
its orbit. The other is that of a Society of Nations, 
with political and military powers, uniting in itself 
the so-called regional Federations. Europe ought 
to form one or more Federations, each with such 
political and economic ties as to form a real unity 
of interests and governments. 

The writer prefers the second solution which, 
legally and morally, is more in harmony with the 
war aims of the United Nations, with the promises 
made by the Atlantic Charter and with the further 
declaration of the Washington and London govern- 
ments; but is, above all, in harmony with natural 
law and with the Christian principles of which 
Pius XII during this war has made himself a 
strongly authoritative defender. 

The first solution was proposed in London by 
not fully responsible elements. On another occa- 
sion, in the case of Czecho-Slovakia, a sane policy 
was subordinated to political expediency. It has a 
sinister air: it lacks juridical foundation and trans- 
fers to Moscow the policy of Bismarck’s, Wilhelm’s 
and Hitler’s Germany. Zones of influence, protec- 
torates, annexed states have all a sulphurous smell. 

In short: (a) Russia must be guaranteed from 
future attacks by Germany; (b) Russia must not 
be hemmed in by a “sanitary cordon” in the West 
or the constant mistrust and hostility of buffer 
states from the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea; (c) 
Russia must re-enter the group of European fami- 
lies with the place due to her. 

We all agree on these points. It is, however, nec- 
essary to make the following remarks: 

1) Germany’s problem concerns Russia as much 
as France, England and, in general, the whole 
world, including America. When the war is over, 
Germany will be disarmed. In this case, either Ger- 
many will reconcile herself with the world and 
peacefully participate in the international organ- 
ization, or she will remain disarmed. But since a 
nation with such a history and power as Germany 
cannot eternally remain a minor, sooner or later a 
way of reconciliation must be found. Russia then 
will be guaranteed, as well as all the other coun- 
tries of Europe and of the world. This depends on 
the good will, intelligence, ability and patience of 




















the conquering countries, including America and 
Russia, as well as of herself. 

2) It will be impossible for the New Order to 
bring about reconciliation and brotherhood among 
the nations, if we begin by doing wrong even to 
the smallest of them, and if the principles of justice 
are neglected. In the past there was a chain of in- 
justices left without reparation: Vilna was taken 
up by Poland (1920), Corfti was bombarded (1923) 
and Fiume annexed by Fascist Italy (1924) after 
a treaty duly made to guarantee its autonomy 
(1920). Who could believe then that these three 
peccadillos against international law would bring 
about a series of wars which began in 1931 with 
Manchuria, a far-away country that was scarcely 
expected to concern any one in the world, and then, 
in 1935, with another country lost in the heart of 
Africa, Abyssinia? 

These outbreaks were generally unheeded symp- 
toms of the weakness of the international structure 
and of the neglect of law. Gradually we got near 
the German volcano, and the whole world was 
thrown upside down. The first mistake, the first 
weakness, becomes always the original sin that 
throws every moral order out of gear. If we allow 
Russia to annex the Baltic States, why should we 
not permit her to do the same with Poland and 
Bessarabia? And what about the Balkans? Are not 
the Balkan peoples Slavs? A power is needed that 
can check the “‘bellicose instincts” of such peoples. 
That such instincts are natural to small countries 
without aviation and mechanized armies but not to 
the “Big Four” and to “everyone” (tutti quanti) 
is a mystery that fortunately is beyond our power 
to believe. 

If we give a free hand to Russia, why not to 
China? Why not to Great Britain? Why not to 
America? Russia will annex the Baltic States and 
America will be right in guaranteeing herself in 
the Pacific, and so on. Then we go back to the past 
century’s balance of power, until one or more na- 
tions (the powerful ones, of course) with the ap- 
pendix of the small states and even with the aid of 
German “technicians” will direct the play of forces 
to their own advantage and to other peoples’ detri- 
ment. 

We recall that England, after the Napoleonic 
Wars, which were won through the large coopera- 
tion of Russia, took care, for over half a century, 
to prevent every Russian expansion in the Balkans 
and in the Mediterranean and, on the occasion of 
Egypt’s rebellion against Constantinople, she made 
all the Powers concerned declare that “the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire was of international con- 
cern.”’ 

Wars break out for two reasons: because the 
aggressor does not respect other people’s right, and 
because he believes in his own victory. If the Third 
World War breaks out in thirty years or so for the 
lack of a stable international order, it will perhaps 
be remembered that the first fault, among many 
others, was that of having let Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania be suppressed. This would appear, then, 
the “original sin” of the new order—or better, the 
first concession to “might against right.” 


INDIA’S WAR EFFORT 
GOES INTO HIGH 


H. G. QUARITCH WALES 











WHEN the monsoon clears in November, the Allies 
may be expected to launch a general offensive in 
the Pacific. This means, among other things, a de- 
termined effort to retake Burma and reopen the 
Burma Road. Though doubtless Allied sea power 
will then be available to support the venture, the 
brunt of the land fighting must inevitably fall on 
the Indian forces, which alone are at hand in suffi- 
cient strength. But what can we expect of the In- 
dian Army, and of the Indian supply system behind 
it, in view of the known opposition of the Congress 
Party to the war effort? Has it progressed from 
the still backward state, from the vantage point of 
G. H. Q., New Delhi, in which I knew it in 1941 and 
also when I was serving for a time in Malaya with 
the ill-starred 11th Division? 

In this article I shall show that war production, 
the organization of transportation and the expan- 
sion of the armed services of India have gone 
ahead uninterruptedly during the last eighteen 
months. The administration may have creaked and 
groaned under the strain from time to time. But 
the population has taken the food shortage and 
other restrictions in good part and has stood up 
well under such bombing as there has been. In the 
factory cities, strikes have become a thing of the 
past since Russia, in July, 1941, called off the Com- 
munist agitators. 

Though dependent on Lease-Lend for certain 
special supplies, India now makes ninety per cent 
of all she needs to equip her armies, from steel to 
pith helmets. Though the steel is made in up-to- 
date factories, the pith hats, as well as tents, cam- 
ouflage nets and other accessories, are farmed out 
to village craftsmen working with only the sim- 
plest of tools. In this way the cobblers and tailors, 
put out of business by mass production, are getting 
a new lease of life. 

India’s total munitions output in 1942 was two 
and a half times that of the year before. This means 
that she has been able to overcome most of her 
shortages of raw material and skilled manpower. 
The training schemes begun three years ago are 
now bearing fruit to the tune of 50,000 skilled 
workers yearly. And the “Bevin boys” sent to Eng- 
land for advanced training have been returning to 
India in batches over the last eighteen months. In 
raw materials the most serious shortage was in 
non-ferrous metals. This has been overcome by in- 
creased exploitation of India’s own deposits. 

India was lucky enough to possess at the begin- 
ning of the war a healthy young steel industry. It 
centered around Tata’s great works in Bengal, 
which has one of the largest blast furnaces in the 
world. It is now producing special steels which 
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were out of the question up to 1941. These include 
armor plate for tanks (the chassis are still im- 
ported from the U. S.), high-carbon steel for shells, 
nickel steel for gun carriages, and so on. And a 
2,000-ton gun-forging press has been installed. 

The engineering industry has also continuously 
expanded. Much that I saw at New Delhi in the 
blueprint stage is now in active production. Then 
there were only 600 privately owned workshops 
making munitions; now there are 1,500. In the 
same period $70,000,000 have been spent on build- 
ing forty new government munitions plants. The 
last of these is just coming into production as I 
write. In these factories armor-piercing anti-tank 
shells are being made for the first time in India. 
The output of light machine-guns, rifles and bay- 
onets has been enormously stepped up, and cordite 
is being made beyond India’s own requirements. 

The Bombay textile mills are India’s largest and 
oldest established modern industry. They are turn- 
ing out clothing for the army at the rate of 8,000,- 
000 garments a month, as against 200,000 monthly 
in 1939, a rate of growth paralleled by the manu- 
facture of army boots, which has risen from 1,250,- 
000 pairs in 1939 to 4,000,000 this year. 

By way of contrast it may be mentioned that 
India’s newest industry, that of dehydrating food- 
stuffs, has just begun operations, with two plants 
recently arrived from America. Dried fish, eggs 
and meat are being produced; also dried and com- 
pressed vegetables, a briquette per ration. 

When it comes, as it soon will, to rushing troops 
and supplies to ports and land-frontiers, India’s 
railroad network of 42,000 miles will prove in- 
valuable. Already it has shown itself capable of 
carrying thirty times as much military traffic an- 
nually as in peace time, and each month 400 special 
troop trains are run. Some serious delays were 
caused by sabotage last year but, throughout the 
Congress-inspired disturbances, the 800,000 Indian 
railroad employes stuck to their posts, almost to a 
man. The American technical mission which visited 
India last year under Dr. Henry Grady made help- 
ful recommendations for improving the running. 
And now a shortage of locomotives, due to the ex- 
ceptional wear and tear, is about to be remedied by 
deliveries from America. 

Indians of the more martial races are, if any- 
thing, keener than ever on joining the Army. Re- 
cruitment last year reached a peak of 75,000 
monthly, and the 2,000,000-mark cannot now be 
distant. A good proportion of the troops are being 
specially trained for jungle warfare during the pres- 
ent rainy season. A small force, which had been 
trained in this way during the previous monsoon, 
recently showed what could be done when, under 
Brigadier Wingate, it carried out a _ successful 
wrecking expedition into Upper Burma. Both Gur- 
khas and Indians then made it clear that with train- 
ing they could surpass the Japs in jungle tactics. 

It would be a mistake, however, to over-estimate 
the importance of jungle warfare. Now that we are 
gaining the initiative, we are certain to choose 
battlefields over which our growing air superiority 
can be made to count more. With this in view, the 
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mechanization of the old cavalry regiments, as well 
as of the artillery, which had only recently been 
taken in hand when I left India, has now been 
completed. The Indian Army has ten times as many 
trucks as it had at the beginning of the war; and 
last year more armored vehicles were made in In- 
dia than ever before. 

The paratroops are the latest addition to the 
Indian fighting forces. It is more than two years 
since a few British officers were sent to England 
for training. One of them told me, on his return to 
New Delhi in the Fall of 1941, that he thought the 
Gurkhas would make especially fine parachutists. 
He based this on their well known custom of creep- 
ing stealthily up on an enemy and then dispatching 
him silently with their sharp kukris. I hear that 
the Gurkha paratroops have already distinguished 
themselves in test operations. 

With large-scale action looming ahead, India 
must be prepared for heavier casualty lists. On the 
whole, the medical services have kept pace with 
army expansion, though there is still a shortage of 
nurses. This is because only recently have Indian 
soldiers discovered that it is not so unpleasant to 
be nursed by women as they imagined. Air-condi- 
tioning has immensely improved conditions in the 
many new war hospitals and in the ambulance 
trains. Drugs and surgical instruments formerly 
imported are now being made in India. Blood 
banks have been opened all over the country, and 
desiccating machines, imported from America, are 
producing plasma. The difficulty is that most In- 
dians are not at all anxious to part with their blood 
for transfusion. As one Provincial Governor recent- 
ly put it: “Indian notables have been to the fore 
in offering their last drop of blood for the defense 
of India, and no one doubts their sincerity. But in 
fact the last drop of blood is of little use to any- 
body. What we need is the first half-pint.’’ 

The Royal Indian Navy consists only of mine- 
sweepers and escorts, so far mostly used to com- 
bat the submarine menace, but likely to prove use- 
ful also in connection with any landing operations 
across the Bay of Bengal. Launchings from Indian 
yards are now at the rate of from two to six a 
month. This expansion has meant recruiting per- 
sonnel from inland villages as well as coastal dis- 
tricts and, strangely enough, men who have scarce- 
ly heard of the sea usually prove excellent sailors. 

Most of the mighty air armada being built up in 
India, and already making its weight felt against 
Jap communications, consists of R.A.F. and Ameri- 
can squadrons. The Royal Indian Air-Force is still 
small, largely because it was not possible until re- 
cently to spare it many planes, for these can only 
be repaired, not made, in India. Now, however, 
the R.LA.F. is being re-equipped with the latest 
bombers and fighters and should be ready to give 
a good account of itself in the Fall. And a note- 
worthy point is that among this small but fine 
body of Indians a new spirit of good fellowship has 
sprung up that may influence the India of tomor- 
row. Though drawn from the most varied types, 
there does not seem to be a trace of that friction 
which has stood in the way of Indian unity. 























TIS THE VOICE OF THE TYCOON 
| HEAR HIM DECLARE 
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ERIC JOHNSTON is the President of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. How he ever at- 
tained that position is a mystery. If he is not “im- 
peached” before his term ends, it will be a miracle. 
Mr. Johnston represents a small school of thought 
in the industrial world that is as refreshing as a 
cool glass of beer after a hot day’s work. His con- 
victions are as bitter to some of his fellow trades- 
men as would be the glass of beer with a dash of 
arsenic in it. 

As a sample of what this progressive, years- 
ahead-of-his-time executive serves up, read this: 
Only the wilfully blind can fail to see that the old- 
style capitalism of a primitive, free-shooting period 
is gone forever. The capitalism which thrived on low 
wages and maximum profits for a minimum turn- 
over, which rejected collective bargaining and 


fought against justified public regulation of the 
competitive system, is a thing of the past. 


The author of that statement is not a Commu- 
nist. He is not a starry-eyed dreamer. He is not a 
theoretic New Dealer. He is a practical business 
man, and the words were spoken at the National 
Convention of the Chamber of Commerce in New 
York City a few months ago. 

Joseph Stagg Lawrence, Vice-President and 
Economist of the Empire Trust Co., is, however, 
anything but pleased with the views and opinions 
of the Chamber of Commerce President. In the 
column called “Wall St.,” of the World Telegram 
for August 6, Ralph Hendershot, financial editor, 
quotes from a booklet of limited distribution writ- 
ten by Mr. Lawrence: 

Although Eric Johnston, with laudable civic spirit, 

urges business itself to provide the maximum of jobs 

and remove unemployment as a public problem, this 
procedure does not commend itself either to busi- 
ness or to management. 

Labor has become highly organized and strongly 
entrenched politically and legally. The object of organ- 
ization is to create and maintain an artificial scar- 
city of labor, to secure maximum wages and those 
conditions of employment which the workers think 
attractive. Beyond that, labor leaders are reaching 
actively for a share of the power that attaches to 
policy-making industrial management. 

As management observes the progress of these 
efforts it finds the cost of labor raised and progres- 
sively inflexible, its efficiency impaired and discipline 
undermined. To suggest to management that it de- 
part from sound and obvious business practice in 
order to absorb idle labor is almost like asking it 
voluntarily to pay more taxes than necessary. 

Labor must make its services of such value to the 
employer that he can incorporate it into a finished 
product and sell that product at a profit. If labor 


fails to observe that principle it destroys its own 

market. If the employer ignores that principle he 

becomes the head not of an industrial enterprise but 
of an eleemosynary institution. [Italics supplied to 
facilitate comment.] 

In these two quotations we have a succinct, 
pointed and almost a complete summary of two 
philosophies of life. The old order vs., not the new 
order—for the phrase “new order” has a current 
stigma attached to it—but the man-vs.-money ap- 
proach to life itself. What the Chamber of Com- 
merce representative says is clear, and the proof 
of his assumption is written over the length and 
breadth of the land in the slums, the propertyless, 
homeless workers, the seventy-five per cent of the 
population who in normal times never experienced 
the thrill of living according to the American way. 
It was climaxed in the millions of unemployed who 
trod the streets in the depression days. The reac- 
tion of his critic can stand a little explaining. To 
avoid the fault of seeming to indulge in personali- 
ties, let us call Mr. Lawrence’s viewpoint the “The 
Plaintive Voice of Rugged Individualism” for, as 
Mr. Hendershot remarks, “it does express very 
ably the sincere belief of a rather large number of 
important people in finance and industry.”’ The 
“important” people in industry and finance who 
hold this view are the advocates of old style “free 
enterprise” and they glory in the title of rugged 
individualist. 

Now a bit of critique: 

1) The object of organization is to maintain an 
artificial scarcity of labor. Granting that the 
closed-book union limits the opportunity to work 
in a specified industry to those already in the union, 
would any fair and impartial witness agree that the 
purpose of unionization is to create unemploy- 
ment? Is that why, for instance, the printers give 
up a day’s work to spread work-opportunity to 
their own fellow unionists who are unemployed? If 
their objective were to create a labor scarcity, they 
should celebrate the event when men are out of 
work, rather than make personal sacrifices to cre- 
ate jobs. When ten million or more men and women 
were thrown out of work in depression time, was 
it caused by unionization or by the industrialists 
who lacked courage and vision and “pulled out the 
plugs” and stopped production? This accusation is 
groundless on the very face of it. 

b) ... to secure maximum wages. That's a little 
closer to the truth. What’s wrong with that? 
Would the rugged individualists have men organize 
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to ensure lower wages? Doesn’t the contrast be- 
tween the wages of organized workers and those 
who are unorganized show the absolute necessity 
for such organization? 

c) ... to secure conditions of employment the 
workers think attractive. That word think is amus- 
ing. Like the gentleman who says, as he crushes 
your derby in a seat at the movies, “I think I sat 
on your hat”! The workers know jolly well that the 
only permanent and strong protection against 
heartless conditions of labor is in the strength of 
their unified numbers. A casual study of the his- 
tory of the eight-hour day will tell that story in 
miniature. 

Perhaps some spokesman for organized manage- 
ment may tell us some day just why they organize 
into the gigantic combines that they have created, 
and the effect it has had on prices, profits, legisla- 
tion and the efforts of employes to gain their law- 
ful rights. 

d) ... reaching for a share of the power that 
attaches to policy-making industrial management. 
The Power! There you have it! In one word we are 
given a descriptive definition of organized manage- 
ment’s and organized finance’s opposition to labor’s 
struggle to organize. Who “attached” this power to 
management and by what authority? That question 
is all the more pertinent when you consider that 
“management” in many instances represents not 
the individual contribution of an employer to the 
business he conducts but merely “paid agents” of 
absentee capital. There are two elements in indus- 
try—both essential: one, capital; the other, human 
labor. Because the “power” of absolute domination 
has been usurped in the past, does that mean that 
we shall never become socially conscious enough to 
realize that labor must have a real voice in indus- 
try if harmonious human relations are to be estab- 
lished between these two contributing human com- 
ponents of a cooperative enterprise? 

2) . .. cost of labor raised. So what? Profits 
decrease. Is that a crime? Would the famous “Sixty 
Families,” for instance, be impoverished if such a 
tragic trend ever became more and more universal? 
The frenzied cries of working people at this very 
moment, beseeching the WLB to help them meet 
the rising cost of living, drown out the plaintive 
wail of the rugged individualists denouncing the 
thought of increased wages. 

b) . .. efficiency is impaired. The production 
records of the war plants under union contract 
belie that assertion. Certainly there are individual 
instances of lack of cooperation between manage- 
ment and the union. To say that union shops are 
less efficient in general and on principle than non- 
union shops in a simple assertion that can not be 
proved. On the contrary, we have on record a num- 
ber of cases in the steel industry in which Union- 
Management committees have saved the plant from 
bankruptcy, increased production, cut costs and 
created so entirely a satisfactory relationship be- 
‘tween employer and employe that these incidents 
give us hope of a real solution for future industrial 
relations of an undreamed of peaceful nature. 

c) ... discipline is undermined. O shades of the 
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days of the company union! We hold no brief for 
the listless, insubordinate worker or the loud- 
mouthed, surly union representative, but when it 
comes to a question of “discipline” we will take 
John L. Lewis and his miners any day in contrast 
with the “good old days” when a workman could 
not call his soul his own. 

d) ... sound and obvious business practice. The 
practices of Big Business have been obvious in 
many ways. The ghosts of smaller competitors and 
the warped lives of little children in mill towns and 
various industrial centers cast a shadow on the de- 
gree of its soundness. 

3) ... services [of labor] incorporated into a 
finished product. If ever a sentence contained an 
indictment of the whole philosophy of liberalistic 
capitalism, this one does. Labor and the finished 
product incorporated—made one body—and both 
viewed on the same level. Until the industrialist 
and the capitalist sit down and seriously study 
what a human being is, what society really means, 
what God had in mind when He created the human 
family, the nature of labor and the obligations of 
man to man in the order of morals, there will 
never be an answer to the friction and the fighting, 
and the rising resentment stirred up by Communists. 
I would wager that thousands of men who employ 
great numbers of workers do not even know what 
I am suggesting. There is a vast difference between 
building up an industrial empire and establishing a 
sound social order. How many ever gave the con- 
cept a consideration? 

b) Labor [by organization] destroys its own 
market. The experience of union-management 
committees contradicts the statement flatly. Stuart 
Chase in an article in Factory Management and 
Maintenance tells a glowing story of how they 
work. To date 2,500 of them are in operation. Com- 
panies like Dupont, Bethlehem Steel, RCA Victor, 
General Motors, General Electric, International 
Harvester have introduced them. Organization 
both of management and labor, joined together in 
industry-wide councils for cooperative effort, is the 
hope of the future. Dictatorial rugged individual- 
ism is as dead as Hamlet and as discredited as 

4) [Ignore these principles] and the employer 
becomes the head of an eleemosynary institution. 
It has been said it is a human failing to rejoice 
when we feel that we are offering charity to the 
less fortunate; but no one feels a glow in acknowl- 
edging justice. A study of the fundamentals of 
ethics and sociology would reveal to our bewildered 
rugged individualists that if they threw aside the 
principles that they are girding themselves to de- 
fend, and simply accepted the opposite of most of 
them, they would have no reason to feel exceed- 
ingly flattered. They would find to their amaze- 
ment that they were merely practicing the A B C’s 
of social justice. 

Mr. Eric Johnston, disregarding the mote in the 
eye of his neighbor, has taken a good steady look 
at the beam in the eye of capitalism. In our humble 
estimation, he has all the best of the argument. 
Re-read his quote and see if we are right. 
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LET us suppose we are in a school in Southern 
France. The teacher tells us it is recess. We listen 
for the sound of children laughing; we look around 
for gay groups of boys and girls with brightly- 
scrubbed faces reflecting their joy at being free 
from school for a while. There are none. Instead we 
see children sitting silently by themselves. Their 
eyes are staring, faces listless. Their thin little 
hands are blue with cold. They care for nothing, 
say nothing, are interested in nothing, unless it be 
in food, for they are starving. 

The scene changes from Western to Eastern Eu- 
rope, and we are in Greece. We see a great number 
of people in filthy, reeking rags going toward a cer- 
tain place. We follow them and see that their des- 
tination is the city dump, where they pick over the 
garbage of the invading soldiers. Their sunken eyes 
show some faint sign of interest; they may get a 
scrap of food. This is the only thing that arouses 
in them any hope, for they are starving. 

These are the appalling conditions that exist in 
Europe today, and these are the conditions which 
will exist when the war is over. Will America as a 
whole have any responsibility toward these suffer- 
ing human beings? And in particular will the 
American Catholic woman have any duty toward 
them? I believe the answer to both these questions 
is yes, and also that they are linked more closely 
than some may be inclined to think. 

First of all, I should like to establish firmly the 
fact that European postwar food-needs will be not 
only imperative but desperate, demanding the most 
energetic and extensive action. The conditions ex- 
isting in France and Greece are but a hint of the 
actual destitution of the occupied countries of 
Europe. To put the situation statistically, a recent 
report in the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation estimates the present diets of Belgium at 
thirty-five per cent below standard in mere food 
energy, and those of Greece and Poland as still 
worse. The diets of France are listed at twenty- 
five per cent below standard, Netherlands twen- 
ty per cent, Italy fifteen per cent, Norway ten per 
cent. When the war is over, we shall find that a 
large part of the world has been and is barely sus- 
taining life. 

We shall also find that a large part of Europe 
will be unable to become self-sustaining for some 
time, since war has ravaged and burned its pro- 
ductive farm areas. Fowler (“Incorporate Food in 
Allied Strategy,” Reader’s Digest, July, 1942) states 


that, due to war conditions, “the dairy herds of 
Holland and Denmark, France and Belgiurn are 
vanishing,” and “many of the cattle which the 
Nazis did not take are being killed because there 
is no feed to keep them alive.” The swine and 
poultry flocks are also rapidly diminishing. Let no 
one labor under the delusion, then, either that the 
European food problem will not be too pressing 
or that it can be solved with no sacrifice on our 
part. We shall have to meet the urgent needs of 
practically the whole of the urban population of 
continental Europe. There must be no mistake 
about that. Let the isolationists who will emerge 
from the cocoons which they have donned for the 
duration orate and appeal to selfish individualism 
as they will. The fact cannot be escaped that the 
voices of the millions of the rest of the world moan- 
ing and crying for food will testify that the need 
is urgent. 

The necessity for postwar food rehabilitation 
having been, I hope, proved beyond a doubt, the 
next consideration must be that of America’s rela- 
tion to the problem. America is the land of plenty, 
the “pantry of democracy,” the operator of the 
biggest food business in the world and, as such, 
on sheer capacity alone must be expected to take 
the chief part. American women will be demand- 
ing no unreasonable performance when they urge 
that their country distribute some of its abundance 
to a war-ravaged world. Farm production in 1942 
was the greatest in all our history, and the Presi- 
dent revealed that this spring’s planting will cover 
10,000,000 more acres than in 1942. We are plan- 
ning now to utilize our agricultural possibilities to 
their fullest extent, and when this happens we will 
be able to distribute a great deal more food than 
we are doing now and still feed our civilian popu- 
lation. 

To show how much America produces in com- 
parison to Europe’s needs, we may take Britain as 
a typical case. In 1941 we produced 3,728,000,000 
dozen eggs; of these Britain needed only 24,871,530 
dozen. We also produced 31,430,000 cases of canned 
tomatoes; Britain’s needs were satisfied with 
3,040,541. These are small amounts in comparison 
with what we produce, and many more countries 
than Britain can be aided after the war with our 
increased food supply. 

In the face of this comparative abundance, the 
American woman must see to it that she sets the 
pace of cheerful acceptance of the fact that she 
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must cut down her menus, so that Europeans may 
eat at all. Claude Wickard stated in 1942 that “our 
six and a half-million farmers own and operate the 
most productive agricultural plant in the world,” 
and the subsequent 1942 production bore out com- 
pletely his statement. Naturally, our farmers will 
not be alone in their aim to produce food for the 
world; it will take the combined effort of all the 
United Nations. The fact remains, however, that 
we will be the chief producers and the focus of 
any Allied program. 

The American woman’s duty, then, is to urge 
that America feed the postwar world to the limit 
of its capacity. In order to bring this about she will 
have to face the fact herself, and force others to 
face it, that postwar rationing is necessary. The 
Department of Agriculture has stated that military 
and Lend-Lease shipments of food will constitute 
twenty per cent of domestic production as com- 
pared with thirteen per cent in 1942, and four per 
cent in 1941. Postwar needs will probably increase 
the percentage. The American woman will certain- 
ly have no easy task, but the American Catholic 
woman especially, cognizant of the moral aspects 
of the problem, will find ample reward for the plain 
yet nutritious food which she and her family must 
eat. There will probably be a great release of ten- 
sion after the war, and it is in the midst of this 
that woman must keep her head. As the nation’s 
meal-planner, she can make or break a postwar 
rationing program. It is plainly her duty to make 
it. 

This brief survey of American capacities as 
grocer to the postwar world until it can be estab- 
lished on a self-sustaining basis shows that with 
sacrifice on our part we could alleviate to a great 
extent the starvation problem in Europe after the 
war. With women in the forefront demanding, or 
at least accepting cheerfully, postwar rationing, 
there is no reason why our aid cannot be both 
reasonable and practical. 

I have continually urged that in view of the con- 
trast between the rest of the world’s need and our 
plenty, American women have the duty to see tu 
it that we assume a good share of the responsibility 
in feeding a starving world. This is hollow and 
meaningless idealism unless it is based on some 
sound principle. It is here, therefore, that I think 
the Catholic woman can take her place as the bul- 
wark of the movement. She can realize and make 
others realize that the real reason why we have 
a duty in this regard is that Christian charity 
bathes all mankind in the light of love, and it is in 
this light that Christ wishes us to look upon our 
fellow men and render justice to them. Pius XII, 
in his 1942 Christmas Message, states that it is 
only through an intelligent and generous sharing 
of forces between the strong and the weak that it 
will be possible for the world to effect a universal 
pacification. 

In the peace to come, it will be the American 
Catholic woman, with her training, who will be 
a powerful force for bringing it about that our food 
“sharing” will be, as the Holy Father states, both 
“intelligent and generous.” Any plan such as this, 
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with a sound moral basis and even a minority who 
are cognizant of the facts, has a good beginning 
before it ever starts to operate. 

Some pessimists may rightly remark that moral 
principles such as Christian charity are not able to 
carry much weight in our ultra-materialistic civ- 
ilization. To such as these, may I point out that 
secondary considerations based on self-interest may 
also be brought to bear by the American woman 
who is determined that justice shall be done to 
starving nations. Food, it has been said, may be 
the first step in restoring responsible self-govern- 
ment to Europe. A starving man is not a believer 
in democracy or monarchy or dictatorship. He is 
a believer in any form of government which will 
get him food. Unless we want international anarchy 
leading to more sadistic and power-mad forms of 
government, we must see to it that people are fed. 
Then and only then can we have any faint hope of 
making a better world order. Then and only then 
will we have done our part. 

For those who find this consideration still too 
lofty for their narrow souls, the American woman 
can produce ample argument to prove that a starv- 
ing world will hit them where it hurts—in the 
pocketbook. Fowler, in the article quoted above, 
maintains that “a ravaged and chaotic Europe 
would inevitably pull the rest of the world into 
the depths of a depression,” and that in her plunge 
“through pestilence and famine’ she would drag 
us with her. The supporter of America’s plan for 
feeding the postwar world may truthfully state to 
an opponent: “Isolate yourself from this, and you 
will isolate yourself right into the worst global de- 
pression the world has ever known!” 

From every viewpoint, morally and practically, 
the American woman who will do her duty as she 
must can justify her insistence on such a relief 
program. She will not have an easy time of it, but 
she will have a good chance for success, since the 
concurrence of morality and national interest gives 
her an appeal to every type of person. 

It has, throughout this war, been the avowed 
determination of America to “win the peace.” Peace 
cannot be won in a starving world; therefore it 
must also be the avowed determination of America 
to provide food for the world. It has the capacity; 
all it needs is the determination. It is the sacred 
obligation of every American woman, and par- 
ticularly of every Catholic woman, to stiffen the 
collective American backbone and see that this 
determination is present. The Catholic woman in 
particular can hear the voice of Christ saying, as 
He said to Philip amid the multitude long ago: 
“Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat?” 
Christ today, seeing the thin little faces of French 
children, the twisted bones of Norwegian babies, 
the sunken cheeks of Greek men and women, says 
to us: “Whence shall we buy bread that these may 
eat?” 

We are the one people in the family of nations 
who have loaves and fishes. Will we offer them 
generously and in the proper spirit so that He may 
multiply their good effects? The American woman 
must make that answer: Yes. 
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IT is no mere coincidence that Harvard, following 
Oxford, is offering its facilities to men who aspire 
to leadership in the labor movement. To train men 
for the work of government has always been a 
function of institutions of higher education, and 
the labor movement is one of the political forces in 
an advanced industrial country. Neither is it a coin- 
cidence that in more than one country the secular 
Workers’ Colleges are paralleled by Catholic 
Workers’ Colleges. 

I have already been permitted to write in 
AMERICA of the Catholic Workers’ College at Ox- 
ford—with the foundation of which I was intimate- 
ly associated—and I should like to add something 
about a similar institution in Louvain—l’Ecole 
Centrale Supérieure pour Ouvriers Chrétiens 
(Christian Labor College of Belgium). It opened 
its doors on May 1, 1922, a few months after the 
Socialists had founded their Ecole Ouvriére Supé- 
rieure. 

As far as the working classes were concerned, 
the Socialists were the chief opponents with whom 
Catholics had to reckon. The Socialists had the 
largest trade unions and the largest cooperative 
societies in the industrial centers, and in these cen- 
ters were the strongest political party. The Catholic 
trade unions, as early as 1914, had recognized their 
need of a Labor College and had raised a substan- 
tial sum of money for the purpose, but the out- 
break of the Great War in 1914 delayed for eight 
years the realization of the project. 

The President of the Catholic Labor College was 
Father Perquy, O.P. He had long been associated 
with the great Father Rutten, O.P., who did more 
than any other man of his time to save the masses 
of Catholic workingmen from secularist Social- 
ism—or, rather, those Catholic workers who had 
not been already lost to Socialism. 

In few countries was the Catholic Social Move- 
ment more effective than in Belgium, yet it was a 
Belgian, Abbé Cardijn, founder of the Jocist move- 
ment, to whom Pope Pius XI remarked that the 
great scandal of the century was the loss of the 
working classes to the Church. It was in the nine- 
teenth century that Socialism got a stranglehold on 
the industrial, political and cooperative phases of 
the Belgian labor movement. During the present 
century Belgian Catholicism consolidated itself in 
the rural parts and engaged on a work of recovery 
among the industrial workers. 

Long before the beginning of the last war, the 
organized Catholic workers had been clamoring for 
a school of propagandists. The word now has un- 
attractive associations, but is used to mean that 
Catholic workers felt the need of intellectual lead- 


ers—speakers, writers, controversialists, theorists, 
historians—as well as organizers. These intellectual 
leaders had to be of the ranks of the workers and 
for the workers. As Pope Pius XI said, in 1931, 
the apostles of the working class must be of the 
working class. 

As already remarked, the Socialists were the 
chief opponents with whom Catholics had to 
reckon; and Socialism was an intellectual system 
with a theory of history, of social life, of world 
order and development. The doctrinal part of So- 
cialism might have had little appeal without the 
practical benefits of the labor unions and the co- 
ops; but it did exercise a fascination; it elicited acts 
of faith and satisfied a need of idealism inherent in 
human nature. All leaders in the Catholic move- 
ment had to be able to present a truer conception 
of history and social development. 

The Belgian Catholic Workers’ College gave a 
two-year course. Religious doctrine and formation 
were given the first place, and technical subjects 
like accounting and office management were 
taught; but most of the time was taken by the so- 
cial sciences—law, labor and educational legisla- 
tional, the Encyclicals, political economy, history 
of economic doctrines, history of the labor move- 
ment, theory of trade-unionism. 

Situated in Louvain, the Belgian Catholic Work- 
ers’ College could obtain professors from the Cath- 
olic University, and lecturers could easily come 
from Brussels, only ten miles away. At the time of 
my visit, in 1933, the College had about forty 
students in residence, and there were as many sec- 
ond-year as first-year students, which was a good 
sign. The ages of the students ranged from eighteen 
to over thirty. Those who completed the two- 
year course and passed their examinations were 
given a State diploma as Social Auxiliaries, which 
qualified them for employment in various social 
works. I was informed that practically all the 
graduates of the College obtained places in the 
labor movement or the social services of the coun- 
try. 

Employers often found these men made excellent 
managers of factory welfare departments. The 
Catholic Workers’ College did not preach the dis- 
rupting theory of class struggle; it emphasized the 
community of interests between capital and labor, 
and it believed that the same educational course 
could fit a man to be a labor-union organizer or a 
welfare supervisor in the plant of a private cor- 
poration. 

The directors of the Belgian Catholic Workers’ 
College did not expect easy success. They knew 
they had a hard row to hoe. At the time of my 
visit, support from the Catholic labor organizations 
had fallen off but, from my knowledge of both 
Ruskin College and the Catholic Workers’ College 
in England, there seemed to be nothing abnormal 
in the inevitable difficulties and anxieties. I know 
that even Ruskin College graduates had to en- 
counter a certain prejudice in the labor organiza- 
tions. But, as a Catholic Workers’ College ought 
to be nothing less than a School of Apostolate, it 
must regard obstacles as a sign of grace. 
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MR. BYRNES TO THE NATION 


OVER a national hook-up, on August 14, James F. 
Byrnes, Director of the Office of War Mobilization, 
broadcast one of the most effective speeches of the 
war. With commendable frankness and simplicity 
he analyzed the present situation on the fighting 
and domestic fronts and charted the course which 
the nation must resolutely follow at home if it is to 
be victorious abroad. It was a talk addressed to 
adults who, presumably, can be expected, once the 
facts are revealed to them, to make the adjust- 
ments necessary to cope with the situation. 

And the situation, as Mr. Byrnes described it, 
and as it really is, cannot be lightly regarded. 

Without detracting from our success in Sicily 
and in the air-war over the Continent, he reminded 
his audience that in the judgment of the President 
“the major battles lie ahead of us, not behind us.” 
In Sicily we defeated less than seven per cent of 
the combat divisions which the enemy has avail- 
able in Western Europe. Even if Italy surrenders, 
the Axis will still possess more divisions in the 
European theater than the Allies have. And even 
efter the American mobilization is complete, the 
German armies will be our numerical equals. In the 
Pacific, despite recent American victories, the Jap- 
anese remain strongly entrenched. The road to 
Tokio, like the road to Berlin, is “still long, hard 
and bloody.” 

Similarly, on the domestic front we must con- 
tinue to put forth every effort to increase produc- 
tion and to resist the dangerous tendency toward 
inflation. To factory workers seeking an increase 
in wages, to farmers demanding high prices, to 
businessmen crying for bigger profits, Mr. Byrnes 
gave no comfort at all. He told them bluntly—and 
he cited figures to prove it—that they were all 
better off than they were before the war. Factory 
wages advanced 34.7 per cent since December, 
1941; the net income of farmers in 1942 was up 
50.7 per cent over that of 1941; and net profits of 
corporations are 83 per cent higher than in 1939. 

With those, however, who are struggling along 
on fixed incomes, or who have received little or no 
increase in wages since Pearl Harbor, he was sym- 
pathetic. The cost of living, he promised, would 
not be permitted to rise any further, and would, 
indeed, be reduced as far as possible to the level 
prevailing on September 15, 1942. This will entail 
heavier taxes on those able to pay. Otherwise the 
pressure of excess purchasing power on prices will 
defeat all efforts to hold the line. “We cannot ask 
our soldiers,” he insisted, “to do our fighting and 
also to pay our taxes when they return from the 
battlefields.” 

With Mr. Byrnes’ appeal for a moratorium on 
superficial and destructive criticism of the war ef- 
fort, we are in hearty accord. The control of a 
roaring war economy is at best a difficult business. 
Without the wholehearted support of the public, it 
is impossible. Nobody has the right, for reasons of 
personal profit or political advantage, to undermine 
that support. The “will to win’’ is indivisible. 
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AMGOT AND ITALY 


AS the invasion and subsequent occupation of 
Italy proper come daily nearer, the Allied 
forces, and their agency of government, AM- 
GOT, must realize the critical nature of the 
occasion. We are taking over a totalitarian 
country from a totalitarian government; and 
our procedure in Italy will stand as the measure 
of our procedure and intentions in Germany 
and its satellites when their turn comes. 

Amid the tumult and the shouting, the ad- 
vice, exhortation and objurgation offered Allied 
leaders, it is worth while picking a few prin- 
ciples to hold on to. We may recall the main 
functions of AMGOT. Its first and fundamental 
job is to ensure the public order and the disci- 
pline which the armed forces require for their 
proper functioning in occupied territory, espe- 
cially in the matter of supplies, transportation 
of troops, evacuation and hospitalization of 
wounded, etc. Its further, long-range, purpose 
is to ensure in the occupied country the condi- 
tions under which the people may freely choose 
the government they wish. 

AMGOT does not exist to serve any political 
party at home or abroad; or to propagate any 
particular form of government. It exists to help 
the occupying forces win, and to give the peo- 
ple a chance to make their own choice. Any 
popular government which assures the funda- 
mental freedoms to its people must be good 
enough for AMGOT. It is our boast—and we 
can make it in all sincerity—that we come as 
liberators. We do not come to teach the Italians 
anything, but to give them a chance to be free. 

It is altogether natural and understandable 
that American and emigré anti-Fascists in this 
country should be anxious to see every trace of 
the regime in Italy immediately overthrown. 
The High Command, however, may prefer to 
use the administrative machinery as it finds it. 
Many of the high-ranking Fascists will prob- 
ably solve the problem by fleeing before the 
Allies arrive. Local officials guilty of oppression 
will doubtless be exposed by the civilian popu- 
lation. There is much to be said for the proce- 
dure whereby the Fascist regime would be re- 
pudiated, not by a revolutionary party (which, 
by its nature, can only presume to represent 
the people), but by the calm and considered 
verdict, freely rendered, of a free Italy. 
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RIALS 


PARODY OF FREEDOM 


ABBOTT and Costello, of movie slapstick fame, 
are no political philosophers, we hazard; neither 
are they historians nor literary critics, but they 
did, not so long ago, ripple one festering pool 
of political and literary thought with a fresh 
breeze of salutary laughter. They were giving 
a parody of a scene in Steinbeck’s The Moon Is 
Down, and when one of them referred Stein- 
beckishly to “the little people,” the other asked: 
“You mean the tiny people?” Yes, he meant 
them. “You mean the teeney-weeney people?” 
Yes, also. “You mean the itsy-bitsy people?” 

This fooling was a parody, and funny; the 
trend it touches is by no means funny, but it, 
too, is a parody. It is a parody of the concept 
of democracy as it was left to us by Jefferson 
and to European peoples by such leaders as 
Mazzini. That concept, as Don Luigi Sturzo in- 
sists in an article in Peace and Freedom, the 
journal of the English Christian Democrats, 
rested on the foundation that freedom, involv- 
ing responsibility, and rights involving duties, 
inescapably depend on the action and reaction 
of God and the people. The people alone are not 
enough, for they have no rights, no freedom, 
save as these are gifts of God to human nature. 

Yet, as Don Sturzo remarks: “Today a Maz- 
zinian [and a Jeffersonian, we may add] who 
openly maintains the binomial God and People 
would be like a white crow.” 

That this pernicious political thought does 
not simply buzz in a vacuum, but is buzzing in 
many an American head, may be seen from 
even a most cursory examination of current 
literature that deals with the war and its prob- 
lems. Steinbeck, and the late Eric Knight, Hem- 
ingway and a whole host of book reviewers, 
are constantly prating about the “rights of the 
little people.” It is always “the people’ who 
have the rights; the rights of an individual are 
never mentioned, and the people seem, in their 
mind, to have rights just because they are peo- 
ple, not because they are God’s people. 

The little man is apt to be overlooked. But 
there is no particular virtue in being merely 
“little”; the virtue and the firm base of democ- 
racy lie in being a man and a person—a crea- 
ture of God. Without that we are, indeed, so 
itsy-bitsy that the question whether we are free 
or not is entirely nugatory. 








THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


ON August 14, the Atlantic Charter was two years 
old. Since that summer day in 1941 when President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill jointly 
signed a declaration of principles and objectives for 
the postwar world, thirty other nations, including 
Soviet Russia, have subscribed to their handiwork. 
If the United Nations have a program to oppose to 
the Nazi “New Order” for Europe and the Jap- 
anese “Co-prosperity Sphere” for the Orient, it is 
the Atlantic Charter. There is no other cement, 
except the common determination to destroy the 
enemy, which binds them together. 

In view of the central importance of the Charter, 
this second anniversary of its promulgation should 
have been widely and solemnly celebrated. It should 
have been the occasion for renewing faith in the 
eight propositions drawn up by Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Churchill, for educating the people to their 
significance and arousing that popular enthusiasm 
and support without which no foreign policy will 
ever receive the approbation of the United States 
Senate. 

As a matter of fact, the commemoration of the 
signing of the Atlantic Charter turned out to be 
almost a secret affair. The President released a 
statement from Washington in which he reiterated 
his belief in what had been done that August day 
off the coast of Newfoundland. There were spor- 
adic references to the event on the radio and in 
the editorial columns of part of the daily press. 
Some of our professional peace organizations spon- 
sored minor celebrations. And that was about all. 
The celebration of the second birthday of the At- 
lantic Charter was pretty much of a dud. 

This apathy, we believe, denotes something less 
than a satisfactory state of public opinion. It sug- 
gests an ominous absence of popular interest in the 
problem of achieving a lasting peace after this war 
—a disturbing indifference to the lofty ideals of 
civilization for which we are ostensibly fighting. 

The Atlantic Charter is not, of course, without 
imperfections. For the most part, its propositions 
are general and, in one or two instances, general 
to the point of vagueness. In a highly important 
point, that referring to equal access for all states 
to raw materials and world trade, there even seems 
to be a “joker” in the restrictive phrase, “with due 
respect for their existing obligations.” Suppose 
these “existing obligations” are in clear conflict 
with the spirit, and even with the letter, of the 
Charter? Mr. Churchill’s subsequent remark, that 
he had not been appointed Prime Minister to pre- 
side over the liquidation of the British Empire, and 
Mr. Stalin’s intransigent attitude toward Russia’s 
1941 boundaries have not been reassuring in this 
respect. 

Nevertheless, despite imperfections and the res- 
ervations of a few signatories, the Atlantic Charter 
remains a noble document. It implies a complete 
break with the power politics of the past three cen- 
turies in favor of an international order based on 
law and justice. It calls for the establishment of a 
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permanent system of general security and the ulti- 
mate abandonment of the use of force to decide 
disputes among nations. It envisages a world in 
which all nations, great and small, will have a 
chance to develop their cultural and economic lives 
secure from want and fear. In a remarkable way it 
heeds the exhortations and suggestions of the Pap- 
acy, from Benedict XV to Pius XII, and of other 
religious leaders as well. It holds out the only kind 
of world society which can justify the terrible suf- 
ferings and sacrifices of this war. 

In view of the widespread apathy to the Atlantic 
Charter and of the attacks currently made on it, it 
is evident that an intense educational campaign is 
needed to enlighten the people on the real issues of 
the war. While secular forces can do much to fur- 
ther this understanding, the chief responsibility 
would seem to lie with the religious leaders of our 
people. The ideals incorporated in the Atlantic 
Charter can never be achieved by purely secular 
means, since they happen to be ideals based on a 
religious concept of man and on high ethical teach- 
ing. Only a people moved by religious duty and 
inspired by love of God and their fellow men can 
realize them. To preach this duty and to nourish 
this love is the clear obligation of the churches 
today. If they fail here, there is almost certainly 
no hope for a better world of the future. 


CONSECRATED TEACHERS 


PEOPLE who dedicate their lives to God are ordi- 
narily careless of worldly fame. Having chosen to 
love and serve Christ with all their strength of 
soul and body, they find sufficient satisfaction in 
knowing that their thoughts and words and actions 
are pleasing to Him. If their fellow men also ap- 
prove their work and manner of life, so much the 
better. If they do not, or if they are indifferent to 
it, well, that is a matter of no great importance. 

However, the irtdifference of Religious, men and 
women, to the plaudits of this world does not ex- 
cuse us from recognizing their magnificent con- 
tribution to God and country. Without them, the 
Catholic Church could not conduct its far-flung 
educational and charitable activities. Only in a lim- 
ited way, without their self-sacrificing assistance, 
could it fulfil its Divine mandate to teach all people 
the Truth which Christ revealed to men. For this 
reason, and because they are dear to Christ, the 
Church guards jealously these consecrated souls. 

Next week, thousands of them will take up again 
the sweet and heavy burden of training youth to 
the likeness of Christ. Their effort will not be spec- 
tacular, but on its success or failure depends, to a 
considerable extent, the whole moral atmosphere 
of the country. In the routine of drilling the rest- 
less minds of children in the fundamentals of secu- 
lar and religious knowledge, let them not forget the 
unseen work they are doing, with the help of God’s 
grace, in these youthful souls, It is that work which 
spelis the difference between civilization and bar- 
barism in this life, and eternal success or failure in 
the next. 
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WISDOM OF MIRACLES 


IN the hey-day of anti-religious propaganda in the 
Soviet Union, a little scene was enacted in the 
school class-rooms. 

“Let’s study this question of miracles,” said the 
teacher. ‘“We’ll begin by putting it to a practical 
test. Who will volunteer?” 

As the hands went up, the brightest child was 
chosen for the test. “Ask God for an apple!” said 
the teacher. “Dear God, give me an apple!” obedi- 
ently replied the pupil. All waited in quiet, but no 
apple appeared. 

“Now ask Lenin (or Stalin) for an apple.” Again 
the request was made, this time to the Soviet 
Fuehrer. 

After an expectant hush, the teacher opened the 
drawer of the desk, produced an apple and reward- 
ed, in the name of the Soviet Republic, the sup- 
posedly happy child. The existence of “miracles” 
was thus clearly “disproved.” 

A similar procedure, with variations, was adopt- 
ed by some of Hitler’s class-room propagandists. 

You will doubtless say: what an idiotic type of 
argument! But the aim of this propaganda was not 
to work through logic, but to give the impression 
that any direct intervention by God in human af- 
fairs must be something silly and arbitrary. 

Many a person today who has not been subjected 
to such propaganda has a similar notion. For many, 
the very idea of “miracle” has fallen into disrepute. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
we set our minds straight on this very point. Look 
at the miracles performed by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and we shall find how completely they give the lie 
to any such calumny. 

The miracles of our Lord are not just wonderful 
happenings, which cannot be explained by natural 
causes. They are not confined to being logical 
proofs of the Saviour’s Divine power, His com- 
mand over the elements or over the mysteries of 
life and death in the human frame. They are also 
examples of His mercy, of His deep compassion for 
human suffering. They teach, in a way that none 
who saw them could forget, the most touching and 
sublime lessons of the moral law. They illustrate 
the mysteries of His Kingdom. They teach us how 
we are redeemed, saved, sanctified. 

It is with this thought in mind, therefore, that 
we should read the Gospel of the Eleventh Sunday 
after Pentecost (Saint Mark, vii, 31-37). The heal- 
ing of the deaf-mute is the work of the consoling, 
the teaching, the redeeming Son of God. The Divin- 
ity of Christ radiates in the beauty of the miracles 
as it shines out in their power. They are themselves 
a perfect proof of what the crowd cried out who 
saw them: “He has done all things well.” 

Our Saviour’s earnest charge of secrecy to the 
Apostles stressed the point that the healing was 
not something done to create surprise and admira- 
tion. Rather it was a lesson to be studied in simple, 
loving reverence. By means of it, the Saviour taught 
men how He heals the soul. He opens the soul’s ears 
to grace, inspires it to speak to the Father in pray- 
er. In the deepest sense, He does “all things well.” 
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THE UNFAMILIAR NAME 


JOSEPHINE NICHOLS HUGHES 








AN almost universal belittlement by American 
crities of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s latest book of verse, Four 
Quartets, arouses a deep suspicion that the work 
is most frequently being judged on the basis of its 
dogmatic assumptions rather than on its literary 
merit, and that those dogmatic assumptions are 
rather generally misunderstand or belittled. Except 
in the article on “Little Gidding” by James Johnson 
Sweeney (in Poetry, July, 1943), who analyzes the 
religious thought of the poem in the light of Chris- 
tian Neoplatonic influences, and reaches some in- 
teresting if often unorthodox conclusions, thought 
has been largely ignored, even where technical 
merit is praised. 

This lack of comprehension of one of the great- 
est living poets writing in the English language is 
a sign of deplorable provincialism in American let- 
ters. An excellent article on Eliot and his critics, 
by Hyatt Howe Waggoner, in the current number 
of American Literature, points out this tendency 
at length in consideration of earlier works. Mr. 
Waggoner sensibly reminds “the hollow men,” the 
critics, that the religious conversion of one who 
anticipated a movement that includes Niebuhr, 
Aldous Huxley and Maritain cannot well be taken 
as evidence of premature senility. But his is only 
one voice upraised against the general scorn and 
bewilderment. 

Mr. Eliot is accused of everything from obscur- 
antism and bigotry to surrealism and despair. Let 
us hope that the English critics will deal more 
fairly with this remarkable work, for even though 
they may not agree with the poet’s premises, they 
have given evidence of being intelligent enough to 
understand them, and tolerant enough to accept 
them as valid for him if not for themselves. There 
was keen appreciation of the first of the Quartets, 
“Burnt Norton,” when it appeared in the volume 
of collected poems some years ago, Edwin Muir 
having acclaimed it as “surely one of the best 
poems that Mr. Eliot has written.” 

But the “hollow men” continue to demonstrate 
their provincialism. The fact that they do so in 
respect to Four Quartets, which is purely a reli- 
gious poem, expressing the deepest Christian faith, 
shows their hollowness for what it is, and substan- 
tiates clearly Mr. Waggoner’s thesis. Furthermore, 
such critics reveal complete ignorance not only of 
the vital presence of Christian thought in the 
world today, but also of the very nature of that 
thought, when the Christian solution is labeled 


“despair.” As Mr. Eliot himself has said, “the whole 
of modern literature is corrupted by what I call 
Secularism .. . it is simply unaware of, simply 
cannot understand the meaning of, the primacy of 
the supernatural over the natural: of something 
which I assume to be our primary concern.” As he 
expresses it poetically in his incomparable lyric on 
the Holy Ghost in “Little Gidding,” last and finest 
of the Quartets, “Love is the unfamiliar Name.” 
So unfamiliar has that Name become today that 
when a poet writes in praise of Love and of His 
great redemptive work with man, who must “be re- 
deemed from fire by fire,” such praise, and such 
Redemption, appear a counsel of despair. 

For that culminating lyric beginning with the 
line “The dove descending breaks the air” is the 
key to the thought expressed throughout the four 
poems. Naturally, one does not find here a treatise 
on Christian philosophy, for this is poetry. Perhaps 
philosophical questions may seem to the philoso- 
pher to be ignored, or used merely as a suggestive 
background. But this is poetry, and expressive of 
a man’s religious experience as a whole rather than 
solely of its intellectual outlines. In fact, the phi- 
losophers who figure most prominently in these 
poems are not Christian at all: Herakleitos, Berg- 
son and Bradley. Yet the importance of the two 
latter in leading the poet toward Christianity wins 
them their place here, standing as they do in oppo- 
sition to the mechanistic Darwinian concepts of 
life which have stifled modern thought. Perhaps 
the strongest influence of all upon the poems is that 
of Dante, but his influence is as a poet, a religious, 
Christian poet who, though based strongly on a 
philosophy, is not primarily a philosopher. 

The Bergsonian influence, most prominent of all 
the poems’ philosophical nuances, is manifest par- 
ticularly in the dominant time motif. Bergson’s 
chief preoccupation was with the question of time. 
His division of time into apparent time, and la 
durée, real time, the basic reality of the universe, 
has been adopted in these poems, but Eliot has 
completely Christianized the pagan and irrational 
nature of Bergson’s thought by transmuting la 
durée into Christian eternity, and contrasting time 
and eternity in the traditional Christian manner, 
with additional mystical overtones gained by the 
Bergsonian atmosphere. 

This problem of time is introduced in “Burnt 
Norton,” where the poet’s mind reaches out for the 
reality behind temporal appearances, the reality 
only to be achieved by purgation from temporal 
desires, by the attainment of detachment. From 
the point of view of the poet, words become almost 
useless to express reality. Behind the sudden vision 
of temporal beauty lies the true reality, caught in 
the aspect of time, “Quick now, here, now, always.” 

“East Coker” carries on the time motif by its 
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contrast of temporal generation with spiritual re- 
generation through purgation and death—daily 
death to self as well as physical death. The village 
of East Coker in Devonshire is the home of the 
poet’s ancestors, and serves as the starting point 
for this theme, opening with the words: “In my 
beginning is my end.” There follow passages on 
such related subjects as matrimony, the Sacrament 
concerned with physical generation; the miseries 
of old age for the man who has lived unspiritually; 
the spiritual darkness of the life lived without 
meaning; and the “darkness of God” which leads 
to self-abnegation and spiritual regeneration. Then 
comes the beautiful Good Friday lyric in which 
Christ is pictured, in a typically Eliotesque conceit, 
as the wounded surgeon, the “whole earth” as “our 
hospital,” where: 
. . . if we do well, we shall 

Die of the absolute paternal care 

That will not leave us, but prevents us everywhere. 
The poem concludes, after an autobiographical 
passage again concerned with words and the diffi- 
culties of trying to learn to use them, on a note of 
peace—a still-striving peace, attained through re- 
generation—“When here and now cease to mat- 
ter.” The concluding words reflect the opening 
ones, with a difference: “In my end is my begin- 
ning.” 

“The Dry Salvages,” the third poem, has an 
American setting, a group of rocks off the coast of 
Cape Ann. With many reminiscences of the poet’s 
early life—his American life—the poem is con- 
cerned with the voyage of life and its significance 
as time passes. Within the scope of this theme 
comes the discovery of a new pattern in the past, 
not a mere sequence of events, nor even a develop- 
ment: 

. .. the latter a partial fallacy, 

Encouraged by superficial notions of evolution, 

Which becomes, in the popular mind, a means of 

disowning the past. 
The pattern is rather the sum total of man’s spirit- 
ually significant deeds and experiences, which have 
permanent meaning, and which Krishna described 
in his advice to Arjuna, quoted by the poet, saying 
of this true life: “Fare forward, O voyagers... 
This is your real destination.” 

The conclusion of the poem deals with man’s 
search for knowledge of the future and his search 
for the “point of intersection of the timeless with 
time,” an apprehension granted only to the Saint: 

For most of us, there is only the unattended 

Moment, the moment in and out of time 

These are only hints and guesses, 

Hints followed by guesses; and the rest 

Is prayer, observance, discipline, thought and action. 

The hint half guessed, the gift half understood is 

Incarnation. 
Here the impossible union 
Of spheres of existence is actual, 


Here the past and future 
Are conquered and reconciled. 


Here, then, is the climax of the poems: the Incar- 
nation, for the Christian, is the great and mysteri- 
ous solution of all questioning about time, for here 
time and Timeless are actually united. 

The fourth poem, “Little Gidding,” applies the 
notions of time with which the poet has been con- 
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cerned, and which he has brought to a climax at 
the end of the preceding poem, to the history of 
England, as well as to the spiritual history of the 
individual. Little Gidding, a shrine of English spirit- 
ual history, site of the Anglican religious com- 
munity founded by Nicholas Ferrar, is the setting 
for a poetic experience which grows into a Chris- 
tian view of history paralleling the view of the in- 
dividual’s life-history expressed in “The Dry Sal- 
vages.” For one does not come to such a shrine on 
an academic or historical tour, or from curiosity, 
but “to kneel Where prayer has been valid.” There 
follow a lyric on death, the death found all around 
the ruined shrine, and a terza-rima-like description 
of a meeting with one of the poet’s dead masters, 
following Dante’s description of his meeting with 
Virgil. Then the concept of history is considered as 
a part of the whole idea of detachment from earthly 
things, which has been touched upon earlier in re- 
lation to the salvation of the individual. Here it is 
seen to be necessary also to the salvation of the 
nation. Love of country begins as attachment, but 
should be refined into detachment. This detach- 
ment from particular events and policies of the 
nation’s past is necessary for a true perception of 
the meaning of its history. There follows here the 
fourth, lyric section on the Holy Ghost. 

The conclusion of the poem brings us, as Mr. 
Sweeney points out, to the highest realization of 
the spiritual life: the union of the fire, the Holy 
Ghost, and the rose, desire. This union is typified, 
as in Dante, by the Rose, the Mystical Rose, type 
of perfect union with God. But the conclusion also 
brings us to an aspect of the poem with which 
Mr. Sweeney does not concern himself, to the true 
idea of history: “a pattern of timeless moments”— 
the moments which are of true spiritual value, 
rather than mere events and policies. There is a 
return here to the vision of “Burnt Norton,” the 
vision of a timeless moment which brought the 
mystical vision of eternity: 

Quick now, here, now, always— 

A condition of complete simplicity 

(Costing not less than everything) 

And all shall be well and 

All manner of thing shall be well 

When the tongues of flame are in-folded 

Into the crowned knot of fire 

And the fire and the rose are one. 
Thus all shall be well when the fire and the rose 
are one, when English destiny is united with the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 

So the poems conclude on a note of sublimity 
including all human history, through the example 
of English history, which has as its one reality the 
Holy Ghost, Love: “Love is the unfamiliar Name.” 
These great poems make one immense concord of 
poetry, philosophical speculation and purest reli- 
gious vision. We who know most truly that the 
Incarnation is the key to all history, that the Holy 
Ghost is the Guide of all history, realize even more 
fully than does the poet that history must be in- 
formed by the Holy Ghost. Then “all shall be well.” 


[Quotations from Four Quartets are used with permis- 
sion of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Co.—L.irTsr- 
ARY Eprror] 























BOOKS 


PEACE-PLAN SHELF 


THe Leaacy or Nazism. By Frank Munk. The Mac- 

millan Co. $2.50 
WHAT seemed like a rather remote speculation a few 
months ago has suddenly come close and alarming with 
the occupation of Sicily and the possible occupation of 
the Italian mainland by the Allies. The speculation turns 
upon what will subsist after the totalitarian deluge sub- 
sides in those regions and all over Europe. 

Frank Munk, a native of Czecho-Slovakia, now lec- 
turer on economics at the University of California, an- 
swers the question in a paragraph which is the basis of 
his book: 

Today we face a new and unknown continent: 
“Blackest Europe,” and when the wave of Nazism 
has spent itself, the inundated continent will not 
look as it did before the flood. It is in the nature of 
social change that it cannot reverse itself. Our eco- 
nomic order was in the midst of unprecedented 
change before the conflict started. Nazism and Fas- 
cism act as catalysts. The product will be different 
from both the old system and totalitarian rule. The 
old structure is destroyed. Every month, every year 
of war makes the return more impossible. Change 
marches on. 

These are harsh words, and Dr. Munk’s is a harsh 
message. It means economies uprooted, banking and 
finance systems completely transformed in the occupied 
countries as well as in Germany itself. It means the 
coming to stay of government controls of industry, an 
enormous centralization, inevitable planning. It means 
that free business enterprise can never be restored in 
the sense in which it was formerly understood. Dr. Munk 
is a believer in free enterprise, as far as it is possible 
or conceivable in this changed world. But he believes its 
future in Europe is remote and precarious, and depen- 
dent upon an intimate partnership with government. 

With bewildering, precise and documented detail, the 
author lays out, chapter by chapter, the full picture of 
the transformation which the terrific impact of totali- 
tarian economy has effected. He minces no words with 
regard to Nazism: 

Nazism is based on unbridled use of every con- 
ceivable method of force—physical, mental, eco- 
nomic, social—and has as its ultimate goal complete 
monopoly of power on a worldwide scale. It has no 
other principles, restraints, philosophy, economic 
basis, or religious conviction. . . . No wonder so 
many people refuse to look into the abyss on the 
verge of which Western civilization is tottering. 

To the complete breakdown of existing economic insti- 
tutions is added the emergence of a vast interlocking 
system of controls, cartels, “New Order” financing meth- 
ods, international trade controls, etc. On top of this is 
the “psychology of the subjugated,” which, though it 
abhors the totalitarian tyranny, has no yearning to re- 
turn to the system which gave totalitarianism birth. Fur- 
thermore, as Dr. Munk insists, the spirit of nationalism, 
strong enough before the present war, has become in- 
finitely aggravated by oppression. One of the most viru- 
lent features will be the struggle between the different 
economic blocs, already familiar to us today. 

All of this raises, among other questions, the para- 
mount problem of economic leadership in liberated coun- 
tries. What institutions will be available, what degree of 
morale may one expect? “What class or group will be 
heir to the Nazi oligarchy?” The present industrial 
Herrschaft, the army and the landed gentry, in his view, 
must be “utterly and irrevocably destroyed.” But for a 
long time it will be necessary for the victors to make 
use of the totalitarian economic organizations. Inciden- 


tally, Munk does not share Burnham's view that Ger- 
many and Russia have been moving toward a “man- 
agerial” society, but holds, rather, that they have been 
moving away from it. Under both Communism and Naz- 
ism the “managers” are “subordinates of the political 
leadership, vested in a monopolistic, hierarchical party.” 
Our success or failure will depend on whether we can 
enlist the good will and cooperation of indigenous 
groups. “Victory will give us nothing more, and nothing 
less than a chance... . If we do not use it, our species 
is going to ‘spin down to extinction.’” 

One would read Dr. Munk’s arguments certainly with 
greater ease, dnd perhaps better understanding, if they 
were not so densely interwoven with ideas quoted, in 
agreement with or dissent from the many authors with 
whom he is so thoroughly familiar. In spite of quite 
gratuitous slurs on religion that seem to echo certain 
Old World clichés, there are passing assertions of abso- 
lute and eternal spiritual values which contrast refresh- 
ingly with the relativism so blandly propounded by 
some of our more home-bred economic theorists. It is a 
vigorous, if not very comforting, study. I certainly hope 
it is not all true. But I have an uneasy feeling that the 
main burden of it is. JOHN LAFARGE 


AND NOTHING TO FILL IT 


So Lrrr_e Time. By John P. Marquand. Little, Brown 

and Co. $2.75 
TWENTY-FIVE years before, Jeffrey Wilson and some 
of his cronies in the then American air force on the 
Western Front had come smack up against the realiza- 
tion that very likely they had very little time—tlittle 
time to live, to see and taste life. And so, on all their 
leaves and furloughs, they were jumping into staff cars 
and saying “let’s go.” They were not quite sure what 
they were going for or where, but they had lots of life 
to live in a brief while. 

Now, a quarter-century after, Jeff, the protagonist of 
the novel, finds the same obsession returning to haunt 
him. It haunts him vicariously this time, in the person 
of his son, Jim, just finishing college, and eager to get 
into the war that he sees coming much more clearly 
than his elders. This sense of urgency makes Jeff view 
his life, his work, his and particularly his wife’s friends, 
with a rather jaundiced eye, and the hurtling pace of 
events today throws him back to a revaluation of his 
past. His college days, the first girl he loved, his meeting 
with his socialite wife, his early struggles as a doctor of 
other authors’ plays—all these assume different high- 
lights as he comes to realize, mainly through his son, 
that his niche in civilization, the niche of his and his 
wife’s caste, has, too, so little time. 

Such a theme is meat to the social satire of John 
Marquand. And this book is social satire, on a level that 
makes the rather provincial gaucherie of a Gideon 
Planish seem very crude, indeed. Marquand pillories the 
social set that loves to do over old Connecticut farm- 
houses, the New York clubmen who can keep perennially 
young under the sense of achievement that comes from 
knowing just how to have a cocktail mixed. His portrait 
of the foreign correspondent, Walter Newcombe, who is 
just providentially dumb enough to be always on hand 
when the news breaks, is priceless. 

Yet, Marquand does all this with a serene, if cynical, 
good humor. The book is diffuse and leisurely, and 
abounds in clear-caught atmosphere. The impressions of 
New York are especially good. It is, in fact, the atmos- 
phere rather than the characters that stands out. Jeffrey 
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A compilation of the peace pronouncements 
of the last five popes—Leo XIII, Pius X, 
Benedict XV, Pius XI and Pius XII— 
covering sixty-five years from 1878 to the 
present, consisting of pertinent selections 
from encyclicals, letters, allocutions and 
radio broadcasts on peace, war and human 


rights. 
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Prepared by the American Bishops’ Committee 
on the Pope’s Peace Points, under the chairman- 
ship of the Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., 
Archbishop of Chicago, with his colleagues, the 
Most Rev. James Ryan, Bishop of Omaha, and 
the Most Rev. Aloysius Muench, Bishop of 
Fargo, and a score of outstanding scholars and 
linguists. 








The Vatican has always taken an active in- 
terest in the achievement of peace. Each of 
the five Popes since 1878 has spoken many 
times of the condition necessary for a true 
and lasting peace. 


Unfortunately these pronouncements were 
scattered through many volumes, written in 
many languages. In no language was there 
a scholarly indexed collection of them. This 
compilation was undertaken three years ago 
by the Bishops’ Committee on the Pope's 
Peace Points and is now presented as 

PRINCIPLES FOR PEACE 
$7.50 











Order your copies through 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


70 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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Wilson is as vague as his thoughts are, and, it may be 
added, as his morality is, for he has a rather protracted 
affair with one of the actresses he directs. This episode 
is well handled; it is not suggestive, and the book ends 
with him in Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, reciting the Cath- 
olic version of the Our Father. Whether this springs 
from a realization of his own life’s hollowness, or rather 
from seeing the chaos of the world, is not clear, but the 
redeeming note that makes us hope that Jeffrey has 
straightened out his thinking at last is the fact that he 
has come to realize that it is his wife, and she alone, to 
whom he can still constantly give. 

This is a sophisticated, somewhat cynical, genteelly 
humorous book. It is Marquand’s most ambitious at- 
tempt, and comes near to being a complete success. We 
hope that Jeffrey’s social set is not quite so profane as 
the author makes out; very likely they are—another 
symptom of the spiritual rootlessness the book sets 
clearly before the reader. If this disease be widespread 
in the modern world, there will be indeed so little time 
before people like Jeff’s grandchildren will be seeing 
their sons off to another world war. 

Haro_p C. GARDINER 


PACIFIC ATLANTIC CHARTER 


RESISTANCE AND RECONSTRUCTION. By Generalissimo 

Chiang Kai-shek. Harper and Bros. $3.50 
WE have grown accustomed to looking to Mr. Churchill 
for eloquent expression of his nation’s will to victory, 
and to President Roosevelt for our own determination 
and aims. Hitler’s speeches have likewise attracted much 
attention, and have recently been published in an elab- 
orate English edition. But we have not thought of the 
Generalissimo of the Chinese people as possessing the 
gifts of an orator. 

This volume therefore completes our understanding 
of the leader of our Chinese allies. It gathers together 
the addresses he has made since 1937, when resistance 
to Japanese aggression became an integral part of 
China’s program of reconstruction. Since the volume 
was published, the Generalissimo has added a mem- 
orable statement to those here presented, namely, his 
superb declaration on the occasion of the sixth anniver- 
sary of Chinese resistance, July 7, 1943, noticed in our 
editorial columns for July 26. 

China has been undergoing a revolution since Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s Nationalist Party (Kuomintang) succeeded in 
overthrowing the Manchu Dynasty in 1912, and estab- 
lished in its stead the Chinese Republic. In his addresses 
the Generalissimo keeps before his people the great 
ideals and principles of Chinese nationhood which Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen left as a heritage. For those who have not 
read Dr. Sun, these speeches are a convenient way of 
learning about the great ideals he stood for, the ideals 
which are the wellspring of the Chinese spirit we all 
admire. 

One is struck here by the insistence on the role of 
local self-government, for instance; and by the stress 
put on the moral virtues of kindness, sincerity and 
love. One is struck, too, by the balanced view the Gen- 
eralissimo has taken of the international threat of 
Japan. He does not say that China is fighting only to 
save the rest of the world, but he insists that other 
nations will come to see (speaking in 1937) that China’s 
cause is the cause of justice and international order. For 
he has long held that the principle of peace is indivisible. 
Yet he has appealed to the people of Japan with truly 
Christian forgiveness and understanding, which we hope 
will be emulated by other leaders of the United Nations. 

The reader of this volume will be left with one im- 
pression beyond all others. It is that when we are on 
the same side with such a man as Chiang Kai-shek, the 
chances are all in favor of our being on the right side. 
We have here a further confirmation, for those who need 
it, that the cause of the United Nations is the cause of 
humanity. Rogert C. HARTNETT 





























TuHirty Seconps over Tokyo. By Captain Ted W. 

Lawson. Edited by Robert Considine. Random House. 

$2 
ALMOST every book of the war is marred by irreverent 
use of Our Lord’s Name. Thirty Seconds over Tokyo is 
guilty of this in five spots. If we can condone this, we 
shall find Captain Lawson’s book an interesting and 
inspiring account of a momentous occasion in our of- 
fensive. Captain (then Lieutenant) Lawson and the other 
members of the Tokyo raid trained for many days under 
Major General Doolittle in conjunction with the United 
States Navy. Preparations were made far in advance 
for landings in China. 

One general impression received is the tremendous 
cooperation and the tremendous efforts expended for 
these thirty seconds. Captain Lawson lets us see in de- 
tail the labor involved in preparing for the raid. The 
actual dropping of the four bombs by Lawson’s crew 
is told on a page, and the take-off from the Hornet until 
the crash consumes but ten pages. The remainder of 
the book tells of the sufferings, the flight from the 
Japanese by stretcher, flat-boat, sedan-chair and truck, 
until finally the Stratoliner arrived to fly them back to 
the States. 

The unstinting generosity of the Chinese is recorded 
with heartfelt sincerity. Captain Lawson had his eyes 
open and, despite the constant pain from his leg, he 
gives a vivid picture of the Chinese and the country 
he traveled. The book is centered, of course, about Cap- 
tain Lawson’s plane. But he tells of all the other mem- 
bers of the raid with real interest in each. Robert Con- 
sidine deserves praise for his part in editing Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. JosEPH W. O’DONOVAN 


BETWEEN TEARS AND LAUGHTER. By Lin Yutang. The 

John Day Company. $2.50 
FOR years Lin Yutang has occupied an enviable position 
in the literary world, representing Oriental philosophy 
and the wisdom of the East for thousands of the intel- 
lectually hungry whose meatless diet is restricted to 
that food packaged within the dust-jackets of best sell- 
ers. In his latest book the gentle thinker has served to 
the book critics, his erstwhile acclaimers, a meal heavy 
with starch, sharp with acid—and are they revolted! 
Only the service is good, claim the early diners, since 
Mr. Lin writes flawlessly and with a great show of 
urbanity. 

For weal or for woe, the author has broached and 
argued many most controversial points: Allied strategy, 
the Burma Road, the Indian situation, aid to China, 
Western materialism, the dicta and gesta of Roosevelt 
and Churchill. There is one issue in the war—Empire 
versus Freedom. Churchill he likens to Metternich and 
Pericles in no complimentary sense. He is frequently 
sarcastic, occasionally shrill and at one point down- 
right venomous, when he threatens the West with the 
possibility of Asiatic supremacy. 

Despite the author’s protests to the contrary, the book 
is understandably partisan. No mention is made of the 
fundamentals of national and international order as 
laid down in very accessible Papal pronouncements, so 
we presume Mr. Lin has not read them. Buddhist tags, 
the apothegms of Lao-tse, government by music and 
whole yards of Eastern philosophy make, we are sure, 
pretty poor substitutes. The author overestimated his 
popularity if he expected his many good and bad argu- 
ments to be swallowed without protest. You will like the 
book only if your ox is not being gored. 

RICARDO FERNANDEZ 


Gop AND EvIL. By C. E. M. Joad. Harper and Bros. 


$3 
PARADOXICALLY, it was the present-day welter of 
evil in the world which led the author, for thirty years 
a militant agnostic, to “postulate” the existence of a 
personal God. This does not mean that he has aban- 
doned agnosticism. Precisely because of the fact of evil 
in the world, he denies the orthodox God. But leaving to 
his intellect its agnosticism, Dr. Joad elected to outflank 





“This is a great book” 


That this is a great book must be established at 
the earliest possible moment. . . . Some may 
feel that the title ““This Man Was Ireland” makes 
an extravagant claim. I! hasten to make one 
that may well seem even more extravagant: This 
book is Ireland. . . . 

For upwards of a century now what is known 
as the Gaelic Renaissance has been literary his- 
tory, but unfortunately most people have under- 
stood it in terms of Yeats’ half-gods and ele- 
mentals, and of AE’s avatars for all the world as 
though the fire of Christian faith lighted at Tara 
had never kindled a culture which for centuries 
iftumined not only Ireland but the whole of 
Europe. .. . 

Ireland once was pagan and had a pagan cul- 
ture. Colm was the embodiment of both cultures. 
It is a legend, but a tremendously symbolic legend 
which credits Colm with the recovery of the great 
epic of the Tain, lost to Bardic memory, but re- 
stored when the saint summoned trom the grave 
the ancient king, Fergus MacRoy, that the story 
might be taken down from his long-silent tongue. 


Mr. Farren shows that Colmcille, “‘archangel of 
men, God’s dove,”’ was of the same race as Fergus 
and Cuchulain and the other heroes of the Tain, 
that Colm the poet and the defender of the poets 
at the famous assembly of Druin Ceat was of the 
same lineage as the ancient bards and the first 
tellers of the Red Branch epic. 


In other words, Robert Farren is a master of 
the whole vast subject of Gaelic culture, upon 
which he has drawn to fashion a poem after the 
ancient bardic manner that would have rejoiced 
the heart of Oisin and Dallan Forgaill and stirred 
the blood of both Finn and Colmcille. . . . 

It has another quality of greatness; that is its 
form. These are not English meters. Not that 
he makes the mistake of attempting to imitate in 
English verse the difficult Irish forms. Rather, his 
genius has devised, as the vastly dissimilar genius 
of Mangan devised, an inspired vehicle for his 
inspiration, a pattern of English words that has all 
the fire and color, all the vigorous, pulsating life 
of the Gaelic without remotely suggesting a Gaelic 
model. 

This is the kind of thing towards which poets 
of the hidden Ireland strove, poetry over which 
both O’Curry and Thomas Davis would have shed 
tears of joy, since it so clearly proves that ‘the 
eggs of eagles still make eagles.” 








Quoted from «a review by Blanche Mary Kelly n THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, of Robert Farren’s THIS MAN 
WAS IRELAND: the Song of Colmeille, Price $3.00 


Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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it and, following his heart, to admit as a plausible ex- 
planation of the facts of experience the truths of re- 
ligion. Insisting that God cannot be known, Dr. Joad 
nevertheless conjures Him up as a postulate, clothes 
Him with attributes which probably He has, and prob- 
ably He has not and, admitting the probable existence of 
a principle of evil which thwarts Him, asserts that in all 
probability He is not omnipotent. This is Theism not in 
fact but in fiction. 

In company with most modern philosophers, Dr. Joad 
deserts reason. He has not, however, been led ‘into the 
grosser errors of many. He rejects materialism, subjec- 
tivism and the theories which make God a product of 
emergent or creative evolution. He admits that man has 
a free will. In addition he is to be praised for his resolu- 
tion to seek aid in the midst of unbearable evils from his 
postulated God. Indeed, one hopes that Dr. Joad’s spirit- 
ual odyssey may not as yet be finished. However this 
may be, it remains a sad fact that Dr. Joad’s interpreta- 
tion of life is unworthy of God and man and is a sheer 


impossibility. W. J. Brosnan, S.J. 
THey WHo Watt. By Robert Guerlain. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2 


SELDOM can a reviewer check an author’s statements. 
But French soldiers, who have escaped from Nazi mili- 
tary prisons, have begun to arrive on our shores. One 
of them, a priest, wore horrible scars to give credence 
to his story of the cruelties practised by the Gestapo. 
It would seem that the man who calls himself Robert 
Guerlain did not witness much of this sort of thing: at 
least, he has no chapter on the horrors of Nazi Star 
Chamber methods. But revenge is not his aim. He writes 
to assure his readers that the captive French soldier, 
who once stood dazed and without hope behind a barbed- 
wire fence, has recovered his morale. 

The author is sane, and does not attempt to indict an 
entire nation. He experienced kindness as well as bru- 
tality. Many of the older German officers frankly ex- 
pressed their hatred of Hitlerism. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant statement in the book is that the soldiers, most 
of them skilled workmen or farmers, have been dis- 
persed throughout Germany and forced to labor, often 
in munitions plants. Add to their numbers the “volunteer” 
workers from other conquered countries, and they con- 
stitute a menace which is bound to be felt when the 
Allies advance upon Germany. Gerorce T. EBERLE 


EcoNoMic ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL DECENTRALIZATION. 

By Franz H. Mueller. College of St. Thomas, St. 

Paul. 25 cents 
THE case for the decentralization of industry has not 
been sufficiently argued since America’s entrance into 
the war; the present author shows a decided unwilling- 
ness to follow the fashion. As an honest student of eco- 
nomic trends he comes to his conclusions without benefit 
of popular likes and dislikes and the result is a forceful 
argument against the over-refined centralization of ac- 
quisitive capitalism. 

Headlong expansion has been a characteristic of capi- 
talist industrial enterprise. The law of diminishing re- 
turns, admitted in agriculture, has not been admitted in 
industry. The fact that maximum efficiency is found at 
a fixed size of plant has been ignored for the sake of 
bigness and absolute profits. Despite this state of mind, 
however, the trend before the war was encouraging. 

This booklet holds out a strong hope for the survival 
of little business. It shows the ways in which electric 
power, transportation, personal supervision and other 
factors can bring the small business man into his own. 

J. H. FicutTer 





W. J. Brosnan is professor of Natural Theology 
at Woodstock College. 

JosePpH W. O’DoNovaNn is a teacher at Brooklyn 
Preparatory School. 

J. H. Ficuter is the author of Man of Spain, a life 
of the Theologian Suarez. 
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ART 


TO reach the Philadelphia Art Museum you ride out 
Franklin Parkway. This Parkway is something of a 
period piece, and a nonetoo-happy one. There was a 
time when city planners were tormented by an ambition 
to graft copies of the Champs Elysées on the sprawling 
squalor of typical American cities. The Parkway is one 
of Philadelphia’s efforts at this type of metropolitan 
grandeur. While the architect’s drawing of this must 
have looked Parisian and grand, the reality is consider- 
ably less. As architects would say, the Museum is “the 
focal point on the Parkway axis” and it does its best to 
fit the general inappropriateness and lack of relation- 
ship by being superciliously aloof and Grecian. 

There is an immense flight of steps up to the entrance 
court. The day of my visit being one of the hottest in 
July, I asked the taxi-driver if there was not another 
way to get in. There was one through the basement, 
where, he told me, most people entered. 

The basement in this Philadelphia Museum, as the 
saying goes, is “something.” The terrain of the district 
being flat and an Acropolis-like elevation for the Museum 
being a part of the theatricality envisioned by the de- 
signers, they have set it on a high terrace. In the base- 
ment, as a consequence, you pass through immense, 
lofty, arched corridors and driveways, on your way to 
the comparatively little elevator that does the job of 
getting one up into the Museum proper. It recalled the 
tunnel entrance to the Bertolini Palace Hotel in Naples, 
although there nature had supplied the hilltop on which 
that pretentious hostelry rests. In the Museum, the ter- 
race has necessitated an under-structure of greater mag- 
nitude than the building that rests on it. The total is one 
of those examples of the folly that is innate in academic 
and unrealistic architectural design. 

The exterior being a re-study of Greek architecture, 
the building naturally abounds in pediments. The sculp- 
ture on one of these, as well as the incidental ornament, 
is the work of the talented sculptor, Carl Jennewein. As 
the ancient Greeks painted their marble buildings, orna- 
ment and sculpture in brilliant colors, this piece of archi- 
tectural pseudo-antiquity has paint on the sculpture and 
ornament. There is, of course, a marked difference be- 
tween the atmospheric clarity in Greece and the murki- 
ness of Philadelphia, and what might have been glow- 
ing color in one place becomes a dulll affair in the other. 
Not even Mr. Jennewein’s great skill and taste save the 
result. There is so much evidence of artistic intelligence 
in his work, moreover, that one suspects the control of 
the coloring job was not completely in his hands. 

Mr. Jennewein’s neo-classicism is of the kind that one 
must bow to because of the artistic knowledge and in- 
stinctive taste he contributes to it. Neo-classicism, how- 
ever, is not the answer in art to the problem proposed 
by American life. This artist’s creative use of his ma- 
terial and the restraint and lightness of touch make the 
somewhat similar work of Paul Manship seem cluttered 
and over-heavy. 

As might be expected, there is also the usual and use- 
less grand staircase in the interior. How those academic 
architects doted on great flights of stairs that led no- 
where! While badly-designed art museums are the rule 
rather than the exception, the pretentiousness and un- 
suitability of this one is particularly notable. As the 
building was designed for effect rather than use, I was 
not surprised to find the galleries I visited definitely bad 
for picture display. These contained the Gallatin Collec- 
tion already reviewed in this column, and the Johnson 
Collection, consisting largely of pre-Renaissance paint- 
ings. This collection, as well as other items in the per- 
manent exhibit, was in agreeable contrast to its sur- 
roundings, and I hope to write about it in my next 


column. 
Barry BYRNE 
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THE ONE GOD 


A Commentary on the First Part of 
St. Thomas’ Theological Summa 


By 
REV. REGINALD GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, 0.P. 


Translated by 
Dom Bede Rose, 0.S.B., $.T.D. 


o—— $6.00 ———_-8 


ty WE WERE to classify all sciences and 
arrange them in hierarchical order, the first 
and most important would be theology. 
Within this science the chief object of study 
is God Himself. And in our study of God, 
the question of primary importance concerns 
the nature of God, the very meaning of the 
word “God” itself. Implicit in this definition 
are certain truths that enormously enrich our 
idea of God. Philosophical conclusions are 
confirmed and amplified by divine revelation. 
Although when we speak of God, our very 
language applies by way of analogy, yet the 
contents of our knowledge about God is 
exceedingly abundant. 


This knowledge constitutes the subject 
matter of Garrigou-Lagrange’s THE ONE 
GOD, which is in the form of a commentary 
on the first twenty-six questions of Pars 
Prima of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica. 


Every priest, knowing that his seminary 
studies need to be continually reviewed and 
enlarged, will find in the present volume 
exactly that review and amplification of the 
important tract, De Deo Uno. 


This clear and exact translation by a 
Benedictine professor of theology, Dom Bede 
Rose, makes the English-speaking world his 
debtor. 


BW s 


B. Herder Book Co. 


15 and 17 South Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
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Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
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College of New Rochelle 
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THEATRE 


CHAUVE-SOURIS OF ’43. Probably none of the old- 
timers who can remember the Chauve-Souris of more 
than twenty years ago may be wholly satisfied with the 
new version of ’43 at the Royale Theatre. To begin, it 
lacks the man who gave the original production and 
stage presentation eighty per cent of their charm—Nikita 
Balieff. He was a short, pudgy, wistful-faced little man 
who came out on the stage to introduce his various head- 
liners and ended by excelling them all by the wit and 
casualness with which he tossed broken English from 
the stage. 

We who recall him, which means all who have ever 
seen him, experience a nostalgic twinge when we are 
told that Madame Nikita Balieff has permitted the pro- 
duction—which must mean that her husband has been 
transported to a better world. He certainly deserves one, 
for he brightened this world for many thousands of 
spectators, who chortled from the moment he bobbed out 
on the stage till the one when he turned his back on 
them and disappeared among the curtains. We shall 
not see his like again. 

But this is not denying that there is enjoyment to 
be had in the new revue presented by Leon Greanin. We 
miss A Night at Yards and Dark Eyes and other old- 
time favorites, but there is much that is beautiful and 
brilliant and colorful in the new revue, and its Russian 
character and artists unite in giving it qualities of 
novelty and charm that are very appealing. 

Also, we are offered again a few of the most popular 
bits of the first revue—notably The Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers, which was the big hit of the original 
production. In a misguided effort to bring that death- 
less classic up to date, we are now shown a sequel in 
the form of a marching song by Soviet Army men. 
They are good, but The Wooden Soldiers need no mod- 
ernization to bring genuine pleasure to their old ad- 
mirers. There is every chance that the present gen- 
eration will admire them as much as we did. 

There are several lapses of good taste in the present 
offering—and that’s a novelty, too. The original pro- 
duction was impeccable in that respect. There are, how- 
ever, many good features to enjoy, including some fas- 
cinating Gypsy music, much gorgeous dancing, and Wed- 
ding in Ukraine. 

Headliners in the offering are Vera Pavlovska, Georges 
Doubrovsky, who gives us a Song of the Flea that will 
be remembered, and Simeon Karavaeff, whose dancing is 
something no one should miss. Another popular offer- 
ing is Katinka’s Birthday, which will be hummed in 
countless American homes this summer. 

More than a word of praise should be given Sou- 
deikine’s settings and costumes, which are in colorful 
harmony with the production. The choreography by 
Swaboda and Boris Romanoff is all it should be, and 
Michael Michon’s staging is excellent. In short, the only 
trouble with the new revue is that it doesn’t give us a 
clearer echo of those enchanting bugle notes the mere 
words Chauve-Souris can call down from the high hills 
of memory. 


THE MERRY WIDOW’S HIT. The smashing success 
of the revival of The Merry Widow, loved by theatre- 
goers several decades ago, is no surprise to its ardent 
admirers. I predicted it in my second-night review, and 
refused to be pessimistic, as several reviewers were, 
over the fact that its leading singers are not opera 
stars. They are giving us a good performance, and the 
brilliance of the production as a whole, the beauty of 
the dancing and the captivating quality of the music 
all have their old allure. I shall not be surprised if the 
run of The Merry Widow equals that of Rosalinda. 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 




















FILMS 


GIRL CRAZY. Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland fans 
are promised a generous portion of their favorites in this 
fast-moving, tuneful musical. Though the picture was 
adapted from a Broadway hit of more than a decade 
ago, the plot has been juggled considerably in transit 
and emerges a bit the worse for wear, but that can be 
forgiven and forgotten since there is plenty of Gersh- 
win music, sung and played to perfection. Winding its 
way through songs by Judy and impersonations by 
Mickey, a lavish ensemble here and there and even a 
number with Tommy Dorsey’s band, is the rambling yarn 
about a girl-crazy playboy from New York who finds 
himself in a remote Western college when his father 
attempts to cure him of his extra-curricular activities. 
Life is different and difficult, but Judy Garland, a sen- 
sible girl of the great open spaces, brings him to his 
senses. There are a few Rah Rahs, equivalent to doing 
and dying for Alma Mater, all in fun, of course, but the 
plot never interferes with the more satisfying angles of 
this picture. All the members of the family who want 
to get away from the worries of war will find pleasant 
escape in this offering. (MGM) 


DESTROYER. Though this story of an old sea dog’s de- 
votion to the Navy and faith in his ship fits into a trite 
pattern, Edward G. Robinson leads a cast whose capable 
and convincing performance almost lifts the cinema out 
of the doldrums of mediocrity. However, it misses fire, 
and the result is only another passable war drama. Rob- 
inson plays the role of a salty old sailor, seasoned in the 
First World War, who refuses to be beached because of 
his age or to consider retirement in the current conflict. 
By virtue of his stubborness and his trust in the ship 
he helped to build during peacetime, he becomes a hero, 
proves the worth of the John Paul Jones and helps best 
the Japs. Glen Ford is a runner-up for acting honors 
with Marguerite Chapman, Regis Toomey and Edgar 
Buchanan scoring in their parts. Young and old movie- 
goers will be thrilled by some adventurous moments dur- 
ing the sea-and-air battle at the finale. (Columbia) 


LET’S FACE IT. What is sauce for the gander is ditto 
for the goose according to this plot when three middle- 
aged matrons attempt to win back their philandering 
husbands by hiring three soldiers to play their game. 
Bob Hope is the star, and even those who admire his 
clowning will agree that he is able to pull no rabbits 
out of the hat with this shoddy, creaking material. 
Adapted from a stage musical that was no great shakes 
to start with, the comedy is not worth the effort ex- 
pended upon it. Added to other lack of attractions is the 
fact that the production is objectionable because of sug- 
gestive lines and situations. (Paramount) 


HI DIDDLE DIDDLE. The nursery-rhyme title belies 
the double-edged, often vulgar dialog and situations that 
are interspersed through this farce. Adolph Menjou is 
cast as the philandering father of a sailor whose honey- 
moon is interrupted by attempts to defeat a swindle. 
Dennis O’Keefe, Martha Scott and Billie Burke all take 
part in the hectic nonsense. Objection must be made to 
the suggestive dialog and questionable ethics of this 
feature. (United Artists) 


When Best Foot Forward was reviewed some weeks 
ago, I regretted that it was rated as objectionable. Now 
I am happy to report that it has been removed from 
that category; its sparkling gaiety and whirlwind pace 
may help to make these August dog-days pleasanter for 
Mary SHERIDAN 


cinemagcoers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 











IMPRESSIONS AND ASSUMPTIONS 


Eprror: Only yesterday did I come across the letter con- 
tributed by Lt. Jesse Schectman to your issue of July 10. 
The writer asks whether I have “any more basis in 
fact” for the impression that the Underground Move- 
ment is dominated by Communists, etc., than has Max 
Lerner for his assumption that in France that move- 
ment “reports a cross section of all its political factions.” 
Frankly, I do not know, although it is not improbable 
that Dr. Lerner has come into possession of more facts 
for his assumption than I have for my impression. 

Lt. Schectman is right in declaring that this question 
ought to be decided “upon the basis of actual facts or at 
least substantial reasoning, rather than upon ‘hunches’ 
or ‘intuitions,’” but I do not know the facts nor am I 
aware that they are known to anyone else in this coun- 
try. My impression rested in part upon “substantial 
reasoning,” but the reasoning consisted entirely of infer- 
ences from fragmentary information. I wish more facts 
were available, but I do not see how we are to get them 
at present. 


Washington, D. C. Rt. Rev. JOHN A. Ryan, D.D. 


CORRECTIONS 


EprTor: Having been blind for the past five months, I 
ask permission at this late date to correct some errors 
found in the review of The Better Life by R. R. Goggin, 
S.J. in the issue of America for May 8, 1943. 

The reviewer took two exceptions, in his otherwise 
fine review, that might throw a wrong light on the scope 
of the book as well as on the reliability of its author. 
This, no doubt, was unintentional. 

The reviewer quotes an example of exaggeration: 
“There is nothing in the Church that could equal, much 
less better it (Tertiarism].” Taken out of the context, 
this fragment might astonish readers; but the whole ob- 
jective of the book is to prove by Holy Scripture, the 
liturgy and ecclesiastical writers that Tertiarism is the 
better life for seculars not only because it is the only 
regulated way of life approved for them by the Church, 
but also because the observance of the rule is bound 
to make the means of grace more fruitful by removing 
obstacles to and promoting cooperation with grace. In 
this connection the fragment is by no means exagger- 
ated. One exaggeration quoted may imply others, and 
these would reflect upon the sound doctrine of a popu- 
lar theological work. 

The second exception of the reviewer is to the other 
suggestion to “include novices of other Religious Orders 
and Congregations.” The author does not suggest that, 
because novices, being in a transitory state from secular 
to religious life, cannot be received. The author does 
advise for good reasons that candidates, aspirants and 
the like might join a Third Order. This certainly is the 
mind of the Popes. 


New York, N. Y. KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap. 


Eprror: I wish to call attention to an omission in my 
letter (“We're in Dutch,” America, August 14) which 
completely distorts the sense of what I had to say. As 
published, the sentence reads: 
As far as I know, there is no objection in Nether- 
lands circles to a small central committee in which 
@ priori only the four big nations are allowed to 
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participate, and whose decisions have to be made 
unanimously. 
This sentence, in the letter I sent to you, reads: 

As far as I know, there is no objection in Nether- 
lands circles to a small central committee as such, 
but they do object to a small central committee in 
which a priori only the four big nations are allowed 
to participate, and whose decisions have to be made 
unanimously. 


New York, N. Y. Rev. P. J. M. H. MOMMERSTEEG 


WANDERING SHEPPARD? 


Epitor: A letter from St. Augustine would not have been 
more welcome than Mr. Sheppard’s Augustian-revealing 
search for truth. It showed, too, a delectable absence of 
selfishness, rare in one who disagrees. 

May I say at the outset that my “complaint” was not 
a mere point of view. It is the result of a conviction 
harbored instinctively during formative years of speech 
purgation, pursued through the maze of philological re- 
search, and grasped through the intricacies of trying to 
learn a seventh language, together with a comparatively 
superficial investigation of many of the five thousand or 
so other languages. 

Mr. Sheppard asserts, first, that my remarks were an 
“attempt.” Yes, a very minified attempt to share with 
the many a real treasure. To “justify,” yes. “Excuse”? 
No. I deny the implication. 

At this point I am puzzled. Is Mr. Sheppard a Catholic? 
He speaks of “some ‘natural’ law.” Is the shock of the 
involved truth so great as to confuse it with anything 
else than the natural law? 

Just what is “articulatory chaos”? Apropos of the 
article, it is exactly Jingo-lingo for order in speech. It is 
the old question of which came first, the egg or the 
chicken; Latin grammar or Latin prose; words or 
thought. 

What could be more charming than a little Brooklyn- 
ite’s story of a “boid” on “Toity-Toid” Street? What 
would I do? Enjoy a maximum of his regional contribu- 
tion to beauty; plan a careful counter-attack to Enemy 
No. 1 in the sheep-clothier business; at a later date ex- 
plain what “darkened intellect” really means. I would 
tell him and others what they have a right to know 
that though the men who are equipped to “set stand- 
ards” for graduation may be still in the dark about the 
Natural Law for language, still, it is the best we can do 
as victims of the effects of Original sin, to learn what 
we are expected to know; but that according to justice 
they are entitled to be in the know (if the teacher is not 
on the outside). 

One point I failed to make clear in my article—for I 
am sure that Mr. Sheppard did not just miss it. He 
claims that students make these errors naturally. That 
is just the point; the naturally vitiates the error. It is 
not an error according to God’s law to say “boid”; 
though according to Mr. Copyerror’s Handbook on 
Words, it is alleged to be. 

As for phonemes, they have the value of a tool. But 
what about morphemes? The unwritten morphemes, of 
gesture, inflection, intonation, register, etc.? If mono- 
tones are morons, and intelligence is proportioned to 
quantity of morphemes, what about it, speech teacher? 

How many really understand dictionary technique? 
What do 1 and 2 mean after a word? How did the com- 
pilers get that one and two? The answer to the questions 














will warrant an enjoyable laugh at the word “permis- 
sible.” As yet, thought has not been rationed. 
AbdoMEN would be wrong; no one would say that 


naturally! 

We may not call speech good or poor according as it 
comes from avenue or street boundaries, any more than 
we may call language good or poor as it comes from 
continental or national limits. 

When Christ said to teach all nations, He meant for 
us to include truth in the 24,000 miles around, all sub- 
divisions from Bronx to Brooklyn, boulevard, street and 
lane; that truth we obscure, who stress the means and 
not the end of teaching. Speak with morphemes or sleep 


with Morpheus! 
Saratoga, N. Y. Sister ANNA ROBERTA 


AGAINST THE ALPHABET 


Eprror: In your issue of July 31, 1943, under the caption 
“Uncle Sam’s Payroll,” critics of the needless horde of 
Government employes are referred to as “Jeremiahs,” 
who complain “in season and out of season.” Their com- 
plaints are dismissed with the surprising statement that 
“the excess baggage on the Federal payroll is probably 
under five per cent”! 

It is obvious that the author of this absurd statement 
has never been employed by a Government bureau or 
lived in Washington. This writer has done both, and 
from the light of such experience is firmly convinced 
not only that the number of Federal Government em- 
ployes should be reduced fifty per cent, but that most 
of the alphabetical agencies established since 1933 
should be entirely abolished. No reputable business house 
in the country would tolerate the inefficiency of the 
average Government bureau. There are honorable ex- 
ceptions, such as the Postal Department, whose employes 
have been notoriously overworked and underpaid. Gov- 
ernment bureaus seem to put a premium on inefficiency, 
and the postal employes have had to make a fight for 
their rights, to which they were long ago entitled. 

When Hitler is vanquished, the American people will 
be confronted with the task of ridding the country of 
the “excess baggage” and the bureaucrats in order to 
save democracy in America. 

Sioux City, Iowa Grace L. McCarty 


{Eprror’s Nore: The figures show that seventy-five per 
cent or more of those on the Federal payroll are in the 
War, Navy and Postoffice Departments. Even granting 
for the sake of discussion that all of the “alphabetical 
agencies” should be abolished—and our correspondent’s 
suggestion is not that drastic—this would only reduce 
the payroll by something considerably less than twenty- 
five per cent. Included in this twenty-five per cent are the 
employes of the following permanent departments: 
State, Agriculture, Labor, Justice, Commerce, and In- 
terior. All of them cannot be dismissed, unless the per- 
manent departments are to be abolished. 

It is worth recalling that there were “alphabetical 
agencies” in Washington before 1933, too, such as the 
ICC, the FTC, and not a few others. Are these to be ex- 
empted from the axe? 

It would be interesting to see how our correspondent 
could reduce the Federal payroll fifty per cent, in the 
light of a simple analysis of where the personnel is now 
employed. It can hardly be done by picking an arbitrary 
figure out of thin air.] 


BOUQUET 


Eprror: The article in the July 10, 1943, issue of America, 
“We Gag at the Digest” has just been called to my 
attention. May I offer my congratulations for one of the 
finest, most honest and truthful editorials I have ever 
read? 

It is about time that we Catholics wake up and tell 
the world what we think. 

Clarks Summit, Pa. JoserH L. DEMPSEY 
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PARADE 


EVENTS continued illustrating the trend of the times. 
. . . An Indianapolis store hung over its counters large 
signs reading: “Please do not offend the help.” . . . In 
Colorado, a horseback rider was fined five dollars for 
striking an automobile while riding on the wrong side 
of the street... .A Los Angeles citizen found deer eat- 
ing beans and tomatoes in his victory garden. A State 
agency gave him permission to shoot the deer. City 
police, however, would not allow him to shoot a gun in 
the city limits, advised him to build a fence. He retorted 
he could not get priorities to buy wire and posts, decided 
he would try to chase the deer outside the city limits, 
shoot them there. ... An announcement from Baltimore 
indicated that criminals may have their gas-ration books 
taken up for pursuing their profession. If a criminal 
uses the A book in the commission of a crime, he violates 
the ban on pleasure driving. If he employs a B or C book, 
he violates occupational-driving regulations, his occupa- 
tion not being listed as socially necessary or helpful... . 
Criminals encountered bad breaks in other realms of 
activity, also. . . . Thieves broke into a Springfield, I11., 
brewery, intent on acquiring a barrel of beer. They rolled 
a 600-lb. barrel out, drove it away, inspected it, found 
they were stuck with a barrel of glue. . . . Robbers in 
Chicago jimmied their way into a warehouse of a trans- 
fer company, looked around for articles made scarce by 
priorities. They found what they thought they wanted, 
hauled it away, discovered they had stolen thirty-six 
cartons of indigestion pills. 


Bad breaks came also to the non-criminal element... . 
A Kansas City citizen took a pair of shoes to a shoe- 
repairing establishment, forgetting that he had hidden 
sixty-five dollars in one of the shoes. When he later 
thought of the money, it was too late. ... Into a New- 
ark, N. J., delicatessen store walked a customer, who 
ordered a ham-on-rye. The clerk behind the counter 
handed him a brown paper bag. The customer walked 
out, with the bag. Shortly after, the proprietor began 
looking for a brown paper bag containing his day’s 
receipts, $250, in it. The clerk explained that, thinking 
it contained ham-on-rye, he had given it to a purchaser. 
... Recent floods brought hardship to an Oklahoma cat- 
tle-man. The washing away of bridges created a situa- 
tion in which he could stand on his porch, look across a 
valley and see his cattle not far away. To reach them 
and milk them, however, he had to drive 108 miles. 


Bad breaks for the human race in general were brought 
to light. . . . Herbert Morrison, English Minister of 
Home Security, recently warned that the decline in the 
birth rate is threatening Britain with national extinc- 
tion. . . . He declared: “We have today about 41,000,000 
people in England and Wales, and the same number of 
children as in 1876, when the population was but 24,000,- 
000. At the time of the Boer war, over forty years ago, 
there were 1,500,000 more children in England and Wales 
than there are today.” ... Mr. Morrison estimated that 
on the basis of present trends the population of his 
country will be halved by the end of the present cen- 
tury, and that fifty per cent of the people will be more 
than sixty years old. He added that the fall in the birth 
rate is making rapid headway among the mass of the 
people, and that the “difference between classes is get- 
ting less and less.” . . . The remarks of Mr. Morrison 
concerning the declining birth rate of his own land and 
the dismal prospects for the future apply, by and large, 
to the situation in the United States. ... Years ago, one 
used to hear of the Vanishing Red Man... . Now the Red 
Man has halted this trend toward vanishing. . . . In the 
future one will very likely hear of the Vanishing White 
Man. JOHN A. TOOMEY 
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os a editorial writer , writer 

Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburg 800 alter of ptt &— Ak my od ores Sey oan aa of 

nationally ased textbooks, SEND US YOUR MSS. Write or ‘phone 

for yy 4 Reasonable rates. Collaboration—ghost wie y! 

The GEMS OF PRAYER SERVICE, “A, " Loneteliow Fiske, rer, Trpine Marbory i Hal, 164 We Fath 

Pocket Size. 464 pages. Large, clear type. $1. $2. $3. Street, New Phone ENdicott 2-6852 ‘ 


A PRAYER BOOK of devotional exercises for the Catholic laity 

to which has been added the new translations of the EPISTLES 

and GOSPELS taken from the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
At ali Catholic Book Stores. Write for catalogue AG 342 

33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN CO. New York, N. Y. 
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SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys, too. A man’s 
store. Many of the are our steady customers—we weicome 
patronage. 117 Church Street, Cormer Murray Street, New York, N. 
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Roots of Anglo-American Accord 


Ay | Ree eee! R. G. Hartnett 


Origins and Background of the War.................. H. B. Parkes 


The Layman’#Call............+4 
Eyes for Invisibles.............. 


MR. LIPPMAN ON AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY, by Charles Callan Tansill, Ph.D., is a 
penetrating critique by America’s ranking dip- 
lomatic historian of one aspect of Mr. Lipp- 
man’s recent work—his misapprehension of the 
nature of Anglo-American relations in the nine- 
teenth century. 


OLD WORLD EUROPEANS: A STUDY IN 
PSYCHOLOGY, by Francis Stuart Campbell, is 
an original and provocative study of the con- 
trast between Anglo-Saxon characteristics and 
those of Continental Europeans. The article is 
strongly relevant to the problems of postwar 
settlement. 


REVOLUTION AND COMPETITION FOR 
POWER, by Nicholas S. Timasheff, author of 
Religion in Soviet Russia, An Introduction to 
the Sociology of Law, etc., is perhaps the most 
important and illuminating discussion of the 
sociology of revolution that has appeared since 
Professor Brinton’s brilliant The Anatomy of 
Revolution. 


abe ath rele Saal John F. McCormick 
(saewawthaesaen Francis E. Keenan 


NON-CATHOLIC LITURGICAL MOVE.- 
MENTS, by Gerald Ellard, S.J., author of 
Men at Work at Worship, Christian Life and 
Worship, etc., is a fascinating and informing 
analysis of ten recent works dealing with 
trends in corporate worship in non-Catholic 
communions. 


MOREY’S “MEDIAEVAL ART,” by Jean 
Misrahi, Ph.D., is a scholarly review of several 
of the assumptions and conclusions in Professor 


Morey’s recent Mediaeval Art. 


OLGIATI’S CONCEPTION OF MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY, by James Collins, is a highly 
documented examination of one of the most 
successful Neo-Scholastic attempts to con- 
ciliate the best trends in modern philosophy 
with the established positions of the phi i 


perennis. 
THE BOOK REVIEW SECTION, of over sixty 


pages, deals with works in literature and music, 
history and biography, religion and science, 
philosophy and sociology by outstanding au- 
thorities in these fields. 
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Regular subscription: Single copy (192 pages), $1.25; yearly, $5.00 
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(not available through agents) 


Single copy, $1.00. One year’s subscription, $3.50 
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